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THE SOLITARY, &c. 

(The scene of the following mnsings lies in the South of Ireland, on the 
borders of the counties of Ck)rk and Limerick.) 



1. 



ERRATA. 

Page 18. Stanza 35, line 2. There should be a semicolon after 
" brutes." 

Page 43. Stanza 109, line 4. " Than" should not be repeated twice. 

Page 46. Stanza 117, line 1. For " saw's" read " saVst." 

Page 52. Stanza 4, line 3. For « Th' Aonian girls" read « The Aonian 
girls." 

Page 60. Stanza 28, Une 5. For « to" read « too." 

Page 121. In the Cantilena ad Zephyrum, verse 1, line 4. For " decen- 
dente" read "decedente." 

Page 127. In the Carmen sanctum ad Virginem, verse 9, line 2. 
"sitUcet" read "utUceat." 



beek the resource that calmer scenes deny 
To breasts which from exterior storms would win 

Release from that more dreaded enemy. 
The wilder hurricane that roars within. 

And mocks the feebler turmoil of the sky ; 
The fiend that climbs the brazen vessel's sides. 
Clings to the conqueror's car, and on the war-horse ridesfo^ 



6 THB SOLITARY. 

3. 

Happy the man that can his cares assuage 
In the deep magic of entrancing song ! 

Who hears in Nature's storms that round him rage 
The voice of unseen spirits float along. 

How poor to him the baubles that engage 
The high, the low, the rich, the weak, the strong ! 

Oh say which scene with holier bhss is fraught. 

The hell of public life, — the deep repose of thought ? 

4. 
Give me the spirits of the days gone by. 

Whose shadowy forms, like yonder mountain peak. 
Hang on the brow of Time unchangingly. 

Firm where all totter ; strong where all are weak. 
And deathless still where all around us die ; 

Smiling as Ruin's scythe would vainly seek 
To smite and hew them like all else beside. 
And dash the scomM atoms far and wide. 

5. 
But since high converse with each mighty mind 

Be only granted to the wise and few. 
Say ye who yearn for rest ye cannot find. 

Has Nature's volume e'er been tum'd by you ? 
Have ye e'er shrunk from haunts where all are blind,- 

From life's wild whirlpool, — ^luring, base, untrue, — 
To quaff deep draughts from Nature's holy rill. 
And with 3rourselve8 hold converse, and be still ? 



THB SOLITART. 
6. 

He has not badly lived, the wise declare 

From birth to death who glides unheeded by : 

Though bless'd with genius 'bove the vulgar share, 
Still study thus to live, and thus to die ; 

Nor deem thy intellect is wasted there. 

Spent midst the woods and streams ingloriously : 

Will not thy mental gifts unto thee bring 

A deeper sense to feel, — a loftier tone to sing ? 

7. 
O man ! thou canst not spend in nobler themes 

The feeling heart that God has given to thee. 
Than, far from gain's pursuits, and glory's dreams 

In songs of praise, where none can hear but He ! 
What though thy mind of that complexion seems. 

Which men with wonder, praise, or envy see ; — 
Still seek the shade, and shrink thou from the van, 
Thou art more form'd for God, and less for man. 

8. 
To lavish wit, that voters, pleased, may roar. 

Then through St. Stephen's j)our the wordy tide ; 
To elbow past the crowd that throngs the door 

To see the great man in his chariot ride ; 
To crawl to bed with aching head at four, 

Then rise to stand a monarch's throne beside ; — 
Slave of the court ! tis thus thy life's enjoyed. 
And thus was Canning wasted, not employ'd. 

a3 
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9. 

To sell for gain health and integrity, — 

To plead for murderers, thieves and all the clan ; — 
To fight 'gainst truth, for gold, lest knaves should die,- 

To sear the feelings of the virtuous man ; — 
The side of vice to set the passions by, — 

To wrest just England^s laws to suit a plan ; — 
Slave of the bar ! this honest aim is thine. 
For this was Curran more than half divine. 

10. 
" But genius is a useful capital 

On which to traffic, and with which to buy 
Glory and riches, which men justly call 

Sources of happiness and dignity ; 
With such a dowry given by Nature, shall 

We starve through life, and then ignobly die ? 
Oh may we not, since life no more can give. 
Raise a poor name, through one poor age to live ?'' 

11. 
Alas, the love of fame ! insanity ; 

Our life a restless day of feverish pain ; 
The laurel wpn at eighty years, when we 

Can hear no more the voice of singing men : 
Our bubble bursts upon the outstretched sea 

From whence 'twas cast, — and what is glory then ? 
Is fame a blessing when thy life must cease 
Without a ray of joy, — ^without a breath of peace ? 



THE SOLITARY. 

12. 
Is glory like the Spirit moving on 

The face o'th* water ? can it give a power 
Of life unto the fleshless skeleton ? 

And say can wealth delay the final hour ? 
To gild thy coffin, and engrave thy stone 

Fortune's last gift, with all her boasted dower ! 
Can pomp and splendour charm quiescent clay ? — 
Build me no pyramid, but grant a day. 

13. 
Few are his wants who early turns aside 

From worldly aims, and worldly intercourse ; 
Who sits sublime, all reckless of life's tide. 

His views unearthly, Grod, his sole resource ; 
Few are his wants, and those by Heaven supplied ; 

The dove descends to guide him on his course ; 
For him the gourd springs up with sudden shade. 
To him by ravens is his meat convey'd. 

14. 
Tis sprmg,--tis May ; all nature laughs in glee ; 

Joy dances on the mountains ; in the vale 
Sits peace, and on the fields, fertility ; 

Birds, streams, and zeph3a's murmur the same tale 
Of happiness, and untaught melody ; 

And health itself comes riding on the gale : 
Hearts yield a S3rmpathy when Nature 's gay ; — 
Can there be tears in human eyes to-day ? 
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15. 

Woe to the wretch who makes his fellow sigh. 
When Heaven itself vouchsafes a holiday ; 

Shall man's unkindness dim the beaming eye 
From which its maker wiped the tear away ? 

No, thou may'st still snch base attempts defy, — > 
The birds are happy, — be as wise as they : 

There is a rest the bruised heart may claim. 

To which the shaft discharged, can never reach the aim. 

16. 

There is no blade to-day where life is not. 

Nor life without its share of happiness ; 
From the dull snail that crawls beneath its cot. 

To where the blackbird's clear wild notes express 
The rapture felt by all, though some their lot 

Condemns to mute enjoyment ; ne'ertheless. 
There is a tone that needs not hearing's sense. 
And he who made the heart can read its eloquence. 

17. 

Breathe not a prayer this hour but gratitude I 
What wouldst thou ask ? look round, above, below ; 

Too prone we are petitions to intrude. 
Nor think of all that we already owe : 

Ask for a grateful heart to feel the good 
Thou seest around from founts perennial flow ; 

Adore perfection ; own thy littleness ; 

Be pure, be thankful ; Heaven such prayers will bless. 
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18. 

Come to the field, my gentle spaniels, come ! 

We'll chase the wild birds through the tufted plain : 
I love you well, so beautiful and dumb ! 

Ye cannot wound my ear with words of pain. 
Ye will not stray, or if induced to roam. 

Those fond eyes promise to return again : 
Indulge your happy hearts as free as wind. 
No whip shall smite you, and no leash shall bind. 

19. 
Your sires found favour in a monarch's sight ; 

An empty title he bequeath'd to you : 
(His hapless race found their's as empty quite) ; 

He loved fair puppies and fair women too ; 
Most harmless toys a sovereign to delight ! 

Won without bloodshed ; pity that so few 
Despots confined to this their happiness, — 
A lady's smile, a spaniel's soft caress ! 

20. 
Here may I stand, and from this rising ground 

Gaze o'er th' expanse of my fair native land ; 
And see the mountains closing all around 

An amphitheatre immense and grand : 
There is no obstacle the view to bound. 

Could man's weak eye the utmost verge commaiid : 
But what we can with finite glance embrace 
We deem sublime, and call it boundless space. 
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21. 

The fields are green on yonder vasty plain. 
The huts of men are scattered far and wide ; 

fiut grove, clump, tree, thou mayest seek in vain 
Along the path, or on the mountain's side ; 

Erin ! 'twas thus thy conquerors loved to reign. 
And mark their sway by devastation's tide : 

Thy woods are fell'd, thy minstrels silence keep. 

Thy birds can find no rest, thy widow'd Dryads weep. 

22. 
Oh what a waste this lovely world would be 

Did man's hand ne'er wax feeble ! ye look gay. 
Ye rich blue sweUing mountains, as if ye 

Had issued from your maker's mould to-day ! 
They could not hew you, fixed in mockery 

Of that which stings, but has not power to slay : 
Impotent man ! the mountains and the sea 
Tower o'er thy dust, or sweeps thy breath from thee f 

23. 
And thou, where once a poet walked and raved, 

Kilcoleman ! could not Spenser's sacred name 
Awe with a spell the sword that o'er thee waved. 

And plead for haunts by genius given to fame ? 
Where was thy Faery Queen whose charm had saved 

Thy walls from ruin, and thy bowers from flame } 
Alas ! since devastation's sweeping hour. 
She shrieks and flits around that lonely tower. 
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24. 

Bleak, lorn, and wild» Kilcoleman's ruins stand ; chj 
Her woods, sole ornament, are fell'd away ; 

The soil is till*d by labour's vulgar hand. 
And few there are who thither roam to pay 

A pilgrim's homage : there the poet's wand 
O'er rugged hearts might vainly hope to sway : 

The peasant views the pile with careless eye. 

Speaks his rude tongue, or idly carols by. 

25. 
But should some bard, of kindred soul possest. 

For inspiration thither chance to stray. 
His eye can read a thousand tales imprest 

On every broken stone and fragment grey ! 
He will not pluck the humblest briar, lest 

Th' ambrosial blood of some enchanted Fay 
Should, gushing, chide his sacrilegious hand. 
For all is magic here and holy land. 

26. 
How blest his lot who poesy adores ! 

He lives not in the world where he must tread ; 
His home in realms to which his spirit soars. 

His foot on earth, in Heaven he hides his head ; 
To him past, present, future yield their stores. 

Alike with the unborn and with the dead. 
He holds mysterious intercourse, and draws 
AU hearts, all times, all regions to his laws. 

a5 
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27. 

Let Avarice dig the mine with toiling hand» — 
He soands a depth unpierced by vulgar men ; 

Let soaring birds see Dian's orb expand, — 
His is a flight beyond the falcon's ken : 

Do those strain nature's works to understand ? 
He strikes his own creation from his pen : 

By reason's links these seek the truth to And ; — 

Deep truths unbidden flash upon his mind. 

28. 
When heroes fall what tongue their deeds shall sing ? 

Does not this glorious part to him belong ? 
Lo ! at his feet their wreaths the conquerors fling, 

To float for ever down the stream of song ! 
The poet's favourites mock Oblivion's wing. 

Which casts its shadows o'er the Historian's throng. 
The poet gives a crown no time can dim ; 
Kings, heroes, statesmen, beauties, worship him I 

29. 
Go, seek in June to stop the swelling Nile, 

Go, check the eagle in his airy way ; 
The comet chain, — delay the bolt awhile, — 

But hope not him by art or force to stay 
Whom thou, Melpomene, with gracious smile. 

Hast set apart thy mandate to obey : 
Thy steep he climbs, all arduous though it be. 
Pants in thy wake, with eye ne'er turned from thee ! 
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30. 

Tis summer ; — ^tis the twenty-third of June, 
The eve of bright St. John : the lingering ray 

Gilds with protracted smile the polar noon. 

Closing our long, long, northern summer's day. 

The wonder of th' equator. Though the moon 
Is young to-night, the shades are chased away 

By thousand Ughts, which sparkling all and each 

Spangle the earth like stars, as far as eye can reach. 

81. 

The annual offering to propitiate you, (e) 
Fairies, that o'er the homed herd preside ; 

With lighted straw the peasant girls pursue 
The scared and flying cattle far and wide^ 

Hoping from thence the coming year will view 
Their pails o'erflowing with the milky tide : 

Stranger, see not this rite with scornful eye, 

Tis Erin's last and sweetest poetry. 

How light to-night the rustic's simple breast ! 

To celebrate the Eve of bright St. John, 
With bi^y hands the bonfire's pile is drest. 

And through the village street comes pouring on 
The band of revellers ; with shout and jest. 

And mask and strange disguisement, dance and song. 
They keep their little northern carnival. 
Rags, hunger, injuries, forgotten all. 
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33. 

High shoot the flames ; beside the fabric*8 base 
The motley, half cloth'd myriads press and bound ; 

The ring is form'd, the dance begins apace. 

The bag-pipes groan ; the fiddle's squeaks resound : 

Loud shoutings rend the air, while every face 
Glares with a ghastly hue the fire around ; 

The night is still, save where that furnace glows. 

And this the song that breaks the evening's soft repose. 

THE EVE OF BRIGHT ST. JOHN. 

1. 
The Baptist's eve, the Baptist's eve ! 

We hail the festive day ; 
And may the saint in Heaven receive 

The untaught peasant's lay ! 
Forget the toils of other hours, — 

Bid other cares begone. 
When here we meet, with whirling feet^ 

Thy eve to greet, St. John ! 

2. 
He was a burning shining light. 

Then celebrate his name. 
With piles so high, and fires so bright. 

That Heaven and earth shall flame. 
Though we through every season's change 

A life of toil drag on ; 
In these our feasts, we're kings and priests. 

Beside thy fires, St. John ! 
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3. 

The bone the Saxon's hand has picked, 

The leafless branch he spurns. 
The tremblmg slave may dare to crave. 

And these to-night he bums ; 
But if the heart's pure love be there 

Though all beside is gone. 
Look down and smile on this our pile. 

And bless our isle, St. John ! 

4. 
We've toil'd this long, long summer's day. 

And bathed in sweat our brow ; 
And scarce our tyrants' scanty pay 

Sustains our forces now : 
But we have hearts that will not shrink 

Till hope itself be gone. 
While thus we bound, to music's sound. 

Thy fires around, St. John I 

5. 
The bird may peck the ripening com. 

The bee may suck the flowers ; 
But of the land where we were bom 

The air alone is ours : 
But may that air with swelling breeze 

Our homage still waft on. 
Till earth and sky return the cry 

That mounts on high, St. John I 
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6. 

The future shall not dim the light 

Which thus from care we borrow ; 
For he whom we adore to-night 

Will plead for us to-morrow. 
The Baptist's eve ! the Baptist's eve ! 

The brightest e'er that shone ; 
Then let us raise our loudest lays. 

Thy name to praise, St. John ! 



34. 
And many a scene of humble love is here ; 

And many a maid look'd forward with delight 
To this wild festival in which the gear 

By labour won, might make her charms more bright; 
And many a heart beats high with hope and fear 

Lest one more comely win the praise to-night ; 
And the disdainful glance scarce hides the sorrow 
Which still will be forgotten by to-morrow. 

35. 
The present is the all of grovelling men. 

And brutes, the past, with all its cares, is gone ; 
And to muse o'er our buried hours again 

A mental feast they cannot live upon ; 
But souls of deeper thought and loftier ken, 

Give a strange brightness, an unreal tone. 
To past and future in those pictured minds. 
Where Memory hangs her lamp, and Hope her garland 
binds. 
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36. 

The mother with her babe before her eyes, — 
The poet o*er his finish'd canto bending ; — 

The victor who to triumph homeward hies, — 

The bride to plight th' eternal vow descending ; — 

These are the future's wildest votaries. 

Each rainbow tint in golden vistas blending ; 

The wantons, not the " prisoners of hope," 

Crown'd with a bliss, with which no bliss can cope. 

37. 
He who retires where none can see, to pour 

Over the tomb his heart's unfailing dew ; — 
He who has wrung enjoyment to the core. 

Till earth's vast field can yield him nothing new ; — 
He who has fallen a wreck on fortune's shore. 

From all that once was bright, and dear, and true ; — 
These woo the past with fond and vain caress, 
The mournful retrogrades of happiness. 

38. 
Like Dante's ghosts, they're doom'd to walk for ever 

With heads reversed, their faces turned behind ; 
Seeing their idols floating down Time's river. 

Without the power one glittering toy to bind; 
And yet these fitful gleams of Memory give her 

Subjects a pleasure softened — sad — refined ; 
Like a moonbeam upon a prison's wall, 
Or tone of music heard along a convent h^. 
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39. 

Ti» midnight now ; the sounds of revehy 
Have died away to silence ; all the throng 

Now prostrate, motionless, unconscious, lie, 

Who late disturbed our rest with iioise and song ; 

The helpless victim, — the dread enemy, — 
The silent muser ; — they to whom belong 

The blaze of wit, the flood of eloquence. 

Power, feeling, life, in one soft breath condense. 

40. 
They sleep beneath an eye that never sleeps. 

That looks through light unchangeable on all ; 
fieside each bed the guardian Angel keeps 

His awfiil watch in cottage, tower and hall ; 
The humblest now in rest his brow that steeps 

That Angel guards ft'om aught that might befal 
The clay-encumber'd danger-compass'd spirit. 
Till its own home in Heaven it shall inherit. 

41. 
Our guardian Angel ! tis a thought divine ! 

A glorious fancy ? — ^no, it must be true ! 
Ye vile philosophers who would confine 

The realms of truth to problems harsh and few ! 
Tis not for you to draw the bounding line 

Twixt what we dream, and what we broadly view : 
These thoughts are sent by him, the good, — the wise ;• 
Foretastes of bliss that he will realize. 
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42. 

The time will come when- we no more shall see 
Dimly as through a glass, hut face to face ; 

And all that now is half -reveal' d shall he 
A hright reality, which time and place. 

The reasoner's proof, the sceptic's raillery. 
Shall never more change, wither, or deface ; 

Then will ye quail, ye questioners of Heaven — 

And prove pride's bitterest pang — to be forgiven. 

43. 
O thou great champion of a faith divine ! 

Saul, Paul, Apostle, Saint, — ^whate'er you will ; 
Last call'd, but called with such a sound and sign 

As made man faint, and earth around thee reel ! 
Who at Gamaliel's feet didst drain the mine 

Of human knowledge, till thy soul did feel 
And in its unslaked love for truth confess 
Man's wisdom is with God but foolishness ; — 

44. 
Thou who didst to each darkness-compass'd nation 

The message of a Saviour's ransom bring. 
Till Graecia's valleys heard the cry. Salvation ! 

And leam'd her unknown God by name to sing ; 
And Rome, the conqueror of all creation. 

By thee was taught o'er death her chain to fling ; — 
Counting thy triumphs by the saved, not slain. 
Why hast though fought, and toil'd, and bled in vain .^ 
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45. 

The chosen warrior rashes to the field ; 

His host he rallies ; — ^who the enemies ? 
'lis not 'gainst flesh and hlood the sword they wield. 

But agamst powers and principahties ; 
The lords of darkness mnst he taught to yield. 

And wicked spirits that to heaven arise : 
** Then in God's panoply your limbs array" 
He cries, " And learn to stand when comes the evil day. 



46. 
But what is that celestial panoply ? 

" Gird up your loins with truth, as with a zone ;" 
" Apply the breast-plate next of Equity," 

" And round your feet be Peace, like sandals, thrown ;' 
"Take up the shield of Faith ; the darts let fly" 

" By wicked men, are quench'd on this alone :" 
"Put on the helmet of Salvation, and" 
The Spirit's sword grasp in a steadfast hand." 

47. 
What is the war-cry that his armies hear ? 

" Whate'er is true and reverend in the sight ;" — 
" Whatever things or just, or pure, appear," — 

"Whatever things by good report invite ;" — 
"Whatever things to human hearts are dear ;" — 

" If virtue be aught save a vision bright,"— 
" If nraise be not a sound that idly rings," — 
** Warriors of Heaven ! think deeply on these things !" 
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48. 
Yet who believeth thy report ? how few ! 

Of those who thee invoke, how many shun 
The sins that thou condemn'st, and turn their view 

Unto the Canaan of promise ? none. 
Of those who scoff at thee, and would undo 

The good that thou and thy compeers have done. 
What numbers ! for incessant signs they call ; — 
A daily miracle is none at all. 

49. 
But I was musing on the night, a time 

Dear to all hearts, whatever the cause may be. 
And sung by many a bard in many a rhyme. 

Young, Virgil, Shakspeare, Milton, Tasso, ye 
Have hjnoan'd its praise in far-famed verse sublime. 

And Byron too, in varied minstresly ; 
And Southey once, nay twice, if I am right 
Hath somewhere said, "How beautiful is night !'' 

50. 
Young's sketch is full grandeur and of dread ; 

Sweetly descriptive Maro's muse appears ; 
From every star that travels o'er his head 

There peak a music only Shakspeare hears ; 
And Byron by his fitful fancy led 

Finds poetry in each of those bright spheres. 
To all then: visions, whilst the planets roll 
Unconscious of our dreams, unchain'd by our controuL 
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51. 

Yet marvel not that night should thus inspire. 
With her deep stillness and her sacred shade. 

The heart that lifts from earth its pure desire 
And sees the Maker in his works portray'd. 

The far off stars that shoot their feehle fire,— 

Earth's ohjects, half concealed and half display'd ;- 

Man, hird and heast around profoundly sleeping. 

Save the hoarse rail, her summer vigil keeping ; — 

52. 
The mountains in their dusky majesty 

Gazing on all that is, even as of yore 
They gazed on all that has heen, recklessly 

Witnessing human life and passions pour 
Their tide into that gulph. Eternity, 

Leaving calm nature calm as 'twas before :— 
These various objects various moods impart. 
Some wake the fancy, and some touch the heart. 

53. 

Night is the mourner's friend ; the o'ercharged heart 
Which midst the din of men, the glare of day. 

Is forced amongst the crowd to act its part, 

And smile, converse, jest, flutter, and seem gay ; 

And bear each idle babbler's random dart. 
Which undesign'd may on the vitals prey ; — 

To her, to pour or hide their anguish fly. 

Content with solitude, they ask not sympathy. 
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54. 

Night is the season of sincerity ; — 

The stars, the trees, the freebom gales around, — 
These have no ears for man's base flattery 

Nor will they dread, revile, or heed the sound 
Of human suffering, which at length set free. 

May pour its flood from every latent wound, 
Uncheck'd, unwitnessed, till another day 
Dawn on life's stage and call her actors forth to play. 

55. 
Tears are man's native garb, his livery. 

Which marks him from all other breathing things ; 
Beast, insect, fowl, whatever their pain may be 

Betray by no weak drops their suflerings ; 
They bear in silence ; man, the mockery 

Of all creation, his mean sorrow brings 
To God and Angels with his baby-cry. 
Whilst each superior brute in scorn may pass him by^ 

56. 
Man smiled before he wept ; but since that day 

When he from Paradise was driven, alas ! a 
Cloud gathered o'er his brow, no future ray 

Could e'er disperse ; or if at times there pass a 
Brightness across his face, 'tis like the play 

Of beams through showers : 8a;(/ovoci/ yeXao-ao-o, 
As Homer says ; a fellow in a dozen ; 
And so from him this motto I have chosen. 
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57, 

The student and the lover night befriends. 

To each assigns his individual bliss ; 
The first o'er lamp -lit mouldy folios bends 

Courting Rome, Greece, or coy stiff Mathesis ; 
What time his stealthy course the lover wends 

To win perhaps the guerdon of a kiss ; 
Lovers ! confess you serve a stem commander. 
From slaughter'd Shechem down to drown'd Leander. 

58. 
By this time, gentle reader, you may see 

All ways of spending night, so choose the best ; 
In tears, thought, study, crime, love, revelry ; 

By fools in rhyming, by the wise in rest -, 
By th' sage in star-gazing with sapient eye. 

By maids in moon-gazing with love-sick breast ; 
But still this rule in recollection keep, — 
The best think you can do at night 's to sleep. 

59. 
But lo, the mom is up, the summer mom. 

The truest heaven the pilgrim here can know ; 
Fair as at first, when o'er a world new bom 

The Lord pronounced that all was good below ! 
E'en on that day a smile like this was worn 

Which now lights up the mountain with a glow 
That, blazing from its summit, down its side 
Spreads over stream and tree and valley far and wide. 
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60. 

Quick as the sun bursts forth the landscape gprey 

Puts on its robe of rich variety ; 
Each substance, catching its peculiar ray 

Reflects it back in coloiur to the eye ; 
Above, a sheet of glory we survey. 

Below, a thousand hues in harmony 
Blended together by creative mind, 
Form'd by a word, and endless in their kind. 

61. • 
The clouds blaze up with gold and crimson dyes ; 

The starting spring, glanced over by the beam, 
To silver turns ; carnation blushes rise 

Upon the rose's cheek ; near yonder stream 
The iris' and the gentianella's eyes 

Flash heavenly purple ; whilst the va]le3rs teem 
With leaf, blade, blossom, which in wild excess. 
Laugh to the lord of life, and glow 'neath his caress. 

62. 
Is there no tongue a mom like this to greet ? 

Hark to the h3rmn a thousand voices raise ! 
Are they from man — these sounds the ear that meet. 

This overflow of gratitude and praise ? 
He slumbers still ! voices than his more sweet. 

More innocent and thankful, pour these lays 
Unbidden, yet inspired ; the tones of love, — 
Richer than poet's verse, proud science' trills above. 
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63. 

From yonder thorn the rohm shakes the spray 
And pours his clear and pensive melody ; 

Filling the pauses of the blackbird's lay 
The thrush's notes of rich variety 

Ring through the wood ; the tribe of finches gay. 
The restless cuckoo, the sweet linnet try 

Their different cadences ; while more remote 

From the tall grass the quail puts forth her liquid note. 

64. 
From this soft daisy-studded green turf soaring 

Direct to heaven behold the skylark spring ! 
That spirit-stirring descant wildly pouring, 

Her sinless and accepted offering ! 
Proudly the path to man denied exploring. 

From fields of light what message dost thou bring ? 
Seest thou bright beings in that azure sky 
Worthy for whom to raise such minstrelsy ? 

65. 
Yet may we not, high warbler ! question thee. 

But mutely marvel at a lot like this ; 
And, pleased to share reflected ecstasy. 

Pry not into the mystery of thy bliss : 
Nor should we murmur, midst our woes to see 

A meaner thing than we far happier is : 
Go, blessed bird ! thy airy course stOl keep. 
Go, sing and soar, and we will crawl and weep. 
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66. 

Here are soft meads, cool fountains ; here 'twere sweet 
Edward, with thee to pass my life away ! 

In solitude it soothes us to repeat 

Some name that once was cherish'd in its day ; 

Struck by the sound in thought we seem to meet 
Some &iend with whom we loved at mom to stray. 

And feel his presence add with mystic power. 

Health to the gale, and lustre to the flower. 

67. 
Thus fancy cheats us into happiness; 

We breathe a name, and straight, the lost appear ; 
From lands where distance makes them loved not less, — 

From worlds, from which we should not wish them here ! 
We hear each old familiar voice express 

Some words of peace, when lo I they disappear; — 
We start, and gaze, and listen, — ^they are flown, — 
And we are left, now, as before, alone, 

68. 
Alone, midst rustling leaves and waters flowing. 

Alone, midst singing birds and humming bees ; 
Alone, with bleating sheep and cattle lowing. 

And ploughman's distant whistle on the breeze ; 
Alone, with roses in our pathway blowing. 

And blossoms fraught with every scent to please : 
Ye who have proved this solitude, confess. 
It is repose and bliss, not loneliness. 
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69. 

Here, where the Hlac and laburnum twine 
A natural bower. 111 choose a couch remotier. 

To sweet sensations all my soul resign. 
And list the cuckoo practising her note ; 

Or make a world of fairy beings mine. 

Tracing strange figures in the clouds that float 

Across the branches interlaced ; along 

They stalk, a motley, draperied, turban'd throng, 

70. 
I envy not her vines to Italy ; 

I envy not her orange groves to Spain ; 
How rich the heath^flowers on our mountains lie I 

How bright the yellow wheat ears on the plain I 
Here are no breezes charged with malady. 

Nor vapours bearing fever in their train ; 
Hads£ thou in Erin courted victory. 
Stem Hannibal ! thou ne'er hadst lost thine eye. 

7L 
That eye which from the conquerM Alps looked down 

On Piedmont's vajleys, water'd by the Po ; 
That eye which glared more stem than Nature*s firown. 

When the earth rock'd beneath each charging foe ; 
That eye whidi saw in every field a crown, 

Until Mintumse's marshes quench'd its glow : 
Indignant Nature rises against all 
Who mar her face, or would her sons enthral. 
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72. 

Before the fatal day of Salamis, 
The Persian fleet felt Nature's flageUaticm, 

Twice shipwreck'd ; whilst umnindM still of this, 
Xerxes nish'd on to ruin with his nation : 

Napoleon too, a great example is. 

That wonder of the passing generation) 

Of those who fain would Nature's self oommand. 

Then quail and how heneath her mighly hand. 

73. 

Her in her strong-holds dared he to defy. 

Her gates of ice, and citadel of snow ; 
Regardless of her dread artillery 

Whose hattery swept to dust the tiny foe : 
See far and wide the foil'd battalions fly, 

like the crimp'd leaves when autumn's east winds blow: 
lie there, crush'd wretch ! can thine immortal soul 
Thaw the least flake of ice that's piled about the pole ? 

74. 
So Nature deals with those who disallow 

Iheir weakness and her strength, ill pleased to be 
Her humble servants ; wiser, did they bow 

Before her fiK>wns in fit humihiy , 
And woo her milder moods, as I do now ; 

Turning her subtle pages reverently ; 
Studying the mysteries of her workshop, where 
Are cast the wondrous forms that people earth and air. 

b3 
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75. 

Take» if thine eye obtuse can penetrate 

Its small and exquisite machinery. 
The loathed insect which thine inane state 

Sweeps from iky walls ; is its economy 
Conceived by thee ? or can thy tongue narrate 

The secret germ of its vitality ? 
Canst thou its blood supply, its breath renew ? 
Crush it ta death ! 'tis all that thou canst do, 

76. 
Yon nettle leaf pluck from the wilderness, 

And mark each curious, branching, sap-fiU'd vein ; 
Say will it sting thy lordly hand the less 

Because it wields the sword, or holds the reign 
Of empires ? will it smooth its rough caress 

Because thou'rt haply, some soft foe to pain ? 
Thou may'st in air balloons to heaven take wing. 
But can'st not rob a nettle €i its sting. 

77. 
Bring forth your nineteenth century's wonder, bring 

Your steam-engine, and place it here beside 
This crawling worm ; behold each curious ring. 

How smoothly and how flexibly they glide 
Into each other ; thus accompUshing 

The sinuous motion, which with all thy pride 
And complication of machinery, 
Roughly to imitate thou dar'st not try. 
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78. 
Behold the salamander, firog and toad ! 

Pluck out the eye, gp tear away the heart ; 
Seest thou the wondrous power on them bestowed 

To reproduce again the sever'd part. 
Or hve without the organ from which flow'd 

The stream of life in seeming ? can thy art 
Account for this, or hope the fact to explain 
By prosing of strong nerves, and of a scanty brain ? 

79. 
Thus from the vilest of created things 

Man learns a lesson oi humihty ; 
And this discovery from his studies brings ; — 

Incomprehensible is all we see : 
What if thy soul in its researches springs 

To works of higher skill and dignity ? 
Travel creation's scale with gaze intense. 
And at each grade confess thy impotence. 

80. 
Turn to thyself, a subject worth thy pains, 

Couldst thou but ope thy bosom to thine eye ; 
What is the moving power which thus maintains 

Thy heart in throbs of nice equality ? 
Why does thy blood run upwards in thy veins 

Against the force of gravity ? and why 
Do thy small feet support thy body's weight ? 
Couldst thou a statue, even so poised, create ? 
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81. 

What are the fihres, — ^what the secret link 
That marries mind to matter ? what hestows 

Upon this imctdoos mass the power to think. 
Which the deep caverns of thy head enclose ? 

Why does that power cease at the cranimn's brink 
And not pervade thy marrow ? look on those 

Thick rings and plates of armour where may dwell 

Thafc marrow safe within its citadel. 

82. 
Yet though impregnable this mighty tower, 

Tis scarce less supple than the bending snake ; 
Shake, twist, distort it ; — still thy utmost power 

In its hard rocky wall no breach can make ; 
Couldst thou in thy invention's happiest hour 

Frame a madiine constructed to partake 
The properties of strength and pliancy, 
In the excess of each, though opposite they be ? 

83. 
I^atted and wrapp'd together — mark how lie 

The fibres of thy tongue, which thou may'st say 
Are in confusion heap'd ; each thread thine eye 

Discerns, contributes to produce the play 
Of the organ, at volition prompt to fiy, 

Contract, elongate, twirl it as you may : 
E^ch syllable that wondrous member frames 
Its own peculiar nerve and muscle claims. 
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84. 
View'st thou that landscape stretch'd extensively. 

The clouds above, the countless fields below ? 
Huts, trees, men, animals, thou can'st descry; 

Here mountains tower, there winding rivers 4ow ; 
Upon the retina of thine own eye 

Diminished exquisitely, dost thou know 
That landscape all lies painted ? every line 
And shade correctly touched and subtly fine ? 

85. 
Wonders are in thee, round thee, every where ; 

The world's a mass of living matter ; lo ! 
In every inspiration of the air 

Thou drinkest animalcula, and though 
Invisible to thee, the nicest care 

Does upon them as upon man bestow 
Organs adapted to an end no less 
Than thine, and perfect in their unseen htdeness. 

86. 
Thou tremblest when thou hear'st the thunder roar, 

Owning the presence of the Deity ; 
Think'st thou his operations here are more 

Certain, because the action shakes the sky ? 
Go, and the sea's dark caverns next explore, 

And mark the fish's dense and convex eye : 
That thunder-tossing hand its aid has lent 
To ^ the organ to the element. 
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87. 
Who wove 80 delicately fine the net 

That forms the dragon fly's embroidered wing-. 
Bright, as with emeralds and rubies set, 

And y^t pellucid as the gushing spring ? 
The same who in the mid-night storm is met, 

Who whirls the eddy's all edacious ring ; 
Who in convulsions shakes Vesuvius' side, 
And from its crater rolls the lava tide. 

88. 
Happy the man to whom the power is given 

To trace effects up to their silent source ; 
From chilling fear and fate's stem fetters riven. 

To Truth, through error's mist, his way to force I 
Who 'gainst the din of Acheron has striven. 

And with triumphant foot pursued his course ! 
So Virgil sigh'd that truth might be his friend, 
And to his polish'd page her lustre lend. 

89. 
Yet many a gleam of truth denied to him 

Shines forth to bless thy happier century ; 
At stated periods why the moon grows dim. 

Labouring beneath a shadow ; why the sea 
With swelling tide o'erflows its rocky brim, 

And sinks into its cell, alternately ; — 
Why winter suns so soon forsake our view, 
And summer's ray scarce bids our zone adieu ; — 
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90. 

All tliis, and more than this is known to thee ; 

Thou of the planet mark'st the elliptic way ; 
Of every change that in the moon we see. 

Thou can'st explain the cause, appoint the day ; 
Define the mighty laws of gravity. 

Shew how the atmosphere refracts the ray, 
Prescrihe its minutes to the march of sound. 
And measure e'en the speed of light's more rapid hound. 

91. 
These are thy privileges, worthless thing ! 

For which the Mantuan pray'd, and pray'd in vain. 
Deeming some frost ungenial bound the spring 

Of his heart's blood, — some mist obscur'd his brain ; 
But though to earth fate chain'd that struggling wing. 

Amidst the milder scenes of nature's reign 
He mused and wander'd, finding happiness 
By the deep valley's stream, and in the wood's recess. 

92. 
Bacon, the friend of truth ! through every clime 

Pealing the march of firm philosophy ! 
Who, brightest star upon the brow of Time, 

Scattered the mists of each false theory ; 
Made straight the way for Newton's course sublime. 

And, by the lesson of humility, 
Trampled on Grsecia's schools, and taught to men 
To bring their mind a page left blank for Nature's pen. 
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93. 

He, meekest, wisest, greatest of mankind. 

Put on the child to scan omnipotence ! 
What 1(70^ was absolute ; his stedfast mind 

Reck'd not if this were pleasing to the sense 
Of dreaming theorists ; to systems blind. 

He fixed on Nature's face his look intense. 
Grasping the profer'd hand, he tom'd aside 
From where the brightest tints allured without a guide. 

94. 
Then fell the ancient pile of speculation. 

And fancy's gauds in glittering fragments lay ; 
And from the rock-built tower of observation 

Man, wondering, saw the wheels of nature play ; 
The frame-work which each bygone generation 

Had reared around their motions, swept away I 
And at Conviction's shrine, near which lay piled 
The spoils of Falsehood, Newton sat and smiled. 

95. 
Lift; up thine eyes, thou groveller ! hast thou not 

A soul, and powers, and senses, even as they ? 
Soar from the - ' smoke and stir of this dim spot 

Which men call earth," and what dost thou survey ? 
Careering worlds around thee, and their lot 

Is ordered by the same unerring sway ; 
Vainly in ears like thine creation cries. 
And vain the wordless language utter'd by the skies. 
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96. 

Declare what is the difference between thee 

And the mate tribe thou spurn' st with gesture proud : 

Doubtless thy answer prompt and bold will be, 
" They have but instinct, whilst I am endow'd 

With reason's blessing " ; but thou can'st not see 
That which can scarcely still be disallowed ; — 

The value of all precious gifts depends 

On our applying them unto their destined ends. 

97. 
Why was thy reason given, and with what view ? 

To point each nicer shade twixt wrong and right ; 
The path of truth to aid thee to pursue. 

Through doubt and fear thy troubled soul to light ; 
To teach thee thy fierce passions to subdue, 

To fortitude and temperance to invite ; 
To make thee leave each gross pursuit behind. 
And feast upon the treasures of thy mind. 

98. 
And dost thou her suggestions well obey ? 

Go, ask the millions in a mass that press. 
Shouldering each other onward in the way 

That leads to loathsome vice and wickedness ; 
Ask yonder wretch, of foul disease the prey. 

The slave, and then the victim of excess : 
And ask the Ascetic, making earth a hell ; — 
Perhaps the use of reason they can tell. 
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99. 

Go, ask the spendthrift in his mad career; 

Go, a^k the miser starvmg o'er his gold ; 
And ask the tribe whose sole vocation here 

Is round the truth a sable veil to fold ; 
The glutton writhing o'er his sumptuous cheer, — 

The bellowing, drivelling, staggering sot behold I 
Ask not of these does reason o'er them reign. 
Seek their five senses ; — thou shalt seek in vain. 

100. 
Go, ask the conqueror for his sport destroying 

What art, and time and toil combin'd to raise ; 
And ask the nimibers health and life employing 

In what can win nor joy, nor wealth, nor praise ; 
And ask the gamester in the never clo3dng 

Vortex of ruin passing all his days : 
And ask a thousand more whom I could name. 
On what to reason's gifts they foimd their claim. 

lOL 
Turn to the instinct of the wondrous bee I 

If instinct we may call what truly seems 
Reason in its perfection ; dost thou see 

With busy life how its small dwelling teems ; 
Apportion'd labour and activity. 

From the first dawning of the morning beams 
Until the night recalls them to their rest. 
Fill up that little life, with love and wisdom blest. 
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102. 

They covet not renown, they court not praise ; 

Disturh them not. — 'tis all they ask from thee-; 
Leave them the wild flowers that o'erspread the ways. 

They'll make and find their own felicity ; 
True to a point their hexagons they raise. 

Working their mighty prohlem silently : 
Measure the angles ; such thy rule would be 
To gain the greatest scope with most economy. 

103. 
Nor are these curious architects of those 

Who toil without an object ; in its cell 
Behold the worm, their much lov'd babe repose. 

Fed by the nurse who knows her office well ! 
Then see her next each slightest crevice close. 

So that securely laid the n3rmph may dwell 
Till it emerge, a winged and joyous bee. 
Framed or for labour or fertility. 

104. 
But who is she that walks with stately mien ? — , 

The mother of the little settlement ; 
The assiduous life guards crowd around their queen. 

To offer their kind services intent ; 
Some lick the dust that soils her, some are seen 

To drop into her mouth some nutriment ; 
She by th' antennae's touch her will conveys. 
Most wondrous power ! the attendant swift obeys. 
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105. 

Remove the parent of the future swarm. 
The only hope of their posterity ; — 

Life can to them present no further charm ; 
The hive a home, — the flowers a feast supply. 

In vain ; no hope their faithful hearts can warm. 
They lay them down in mute despair to die ! 

Self is not worth a thought ! hear this O man ! 

And blush to hear it, — if thus much you can. 

106. 
When in the lapse of fifteen centuries 

One man devotes himself to save the whole 
Community ; how vast the world's surprise ! 

And Decius, Codrus, rings from pole to pole ; 
But here, though greater far the sacrifice. 

When all consent to perish for one sole 
And cherish'd object, — none the deed proclaim. 
To acts she cannot reach envy refuses fame. 

107. 
How deep their feelings of maternity 

By passion unalloy'd ! their little days 
Are all devoted to the family 

Of her, their mistress ; no poor gold repays 
Their warm spontaneous service ; ever nigh 

The post of duty, they exhibit traits 
Of love, disinterested love, so great, — 
You may admire, but cannot imitate. 
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108. 

See them at length, when every care has brought 

Their numerous charge to full maturity. 
With all a politician's sagest thought 

Send from the o'erstock'd hive a colony ! 
Thus we perceive this humble insect fraught 

With prudence, love and ingenuity ; 
To one great point its powers it can direct. 
Whilst thou runn'st wanton in thy intellect. 

109. 
Behold the spider shoot along her line. 

And hang her perpendicular in air ! 
Without thy reason how did she divine 

That bodies lighter than than the fluid bear 
Those that are heavier ? where the sunbeams shine 

The tenuous cordage gleams and glances there ! 
Scarce seen but where that orb his brightness throws, 
A thousand threads that Uttle line compose. 

110. 
Who form the armies of the living God ? — 

The mailM warrior with his helm and spear ?— 
Who smites his sons, rebellious to his word ? — 

The fire emitting, thundering engineer ? 

No, — ^but the canker-worm and locust horde 

« 

Proclaim the dreadM day of vengeance near : 
No tribute they'll receive, no leagues they'll make. 
Peace, plenty, power, before these t3rrants quake. 
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111. 

The sun descends in splendour as he rose ; 

No drum nor trump proclaims his great retreat ; 
Silently down his path suhlime he goes. 

The awful circle that no human feet 
Have ever trod ; thus much alone man knows, — 

That orb to him dispenses light and heat ; 
Its nature and its essence, who can tell ? — 
Art thou a star, a world, a flame, a hell ? 

112. 
Art thou a bright intelligence whose mind 

Is self-existing from eternity ? 
Or say did atoms by blind chance combin'd. 

Effect the powers that in thy mass we see ? 
Or did the Elohim in chaos find 

Or in the void, the elements of thee ? 
"What feeds thy furnace ? what vast urn supplies 
The beams thou showerest through unmeasured skies ? 

133. 
Hadst thou a voice and language, oh what high 

And hidden mysteries might'st thou explain ! 
How many a specious but nefarious lie 

Thy certain evidence could render vain ! 
For those events have pass'd before thine eye 

Which Superstition, Fraud, and all their train. 
Craft, Interest, Policy, have warp'd to blind 
The light of Reason, and enslave the mind. 
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114. 

What millions hast thou lighted to their doom ! 

What seas of blood have gosh'd beneath thy ray ! 
Whilst thou impartial didst alike illume 

The enslaver's track, the patriot's holy way : 
Then danced thy beams unconscious on their tomb. 

Extracting vegetation from their day ; 
But graven on thy disk no records tell 
How erst like gods they fought, and how like heroes fell. 

115. 
What line can fathom the vast golph of tears 

Thine eye has witness'd since the human heart 
Leaped into life with all its passions. Years 

Rolling on years have brought their certain part 
Of torture and endurance ; yet appears 

In thee no sympathy ; nor can thine art 
Which warms and nourishes fruit, flower, and blade. 
Heal in the breast of man one scar that grief has made. 

116. 
Moses, Isaiah, Samuel, Solomon, 

The Stagirite, the Samian, Socrates, 
Lycurgus, Solon, Plato, Philip's son, 

Romulus, Caesar, Tullius, Pericles, 
Mohammed, Zoroaster, — all who won 

Fame by deeds, systems, falsehoods, dreams, crimes, 
these 
Whom we scarce name as mortals of this sphere. 
Have gazed upon thy face, as I do here. 
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117. 

Thou saw's their faults, their frailties, and their woes ; 

Their human nature was unveil'd to thee ; 
Perhaps they wept like girls what time arose 

To heaven the cry of their divinity ! 
The gpreat man's secret hours no flatterer knows. 

Thou and thy sister only these can see ; 
How well ye keep your secret, who can fiiil 
To vouch ; speak out at length, and tell your wondrous 
tale. 

118, 
What were their hahits, pleasures, features, air ? 

Did they feel sleep, thirst, hunger, even as we ? 
What form and heauty did Mohammed wear ? 

How did the Athenian(^<°^>^ look and move when he 
Won all the free-men's hearts, well skill'd to bear 

Away their wills with eloquent subtlety ? 
When Moses veiVd his face say did it shine 
With half the brightness we endure in thine ? 

119. 

120. 
♦ ♦ ^ « ♦ « 
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121. 

Thou saw'st the smile no pencil can portray. 
That lighted the first mother's face when she 

Gazed on her first bom ; wondering to smrey 
The baby-man in unform'd infancy ! 

When on her bosom Adam's image lay. 
And drain'd its nectar, was that ecstasy 

E'er equalled 'mongst the living or the dead ? 

That smile wordi all the tears her daughters since have 
shed ! 

122. 
When Death first visited man's fallen estate/^>^ 

And the first victim of mortality 
Paid the great debt, thou saw'st the look that sate 

On the beholders' brows; thou heard'st the cry 
Of wonder, horror, and despair, and late 

Repentance : lingering their dead brother nigh. 
How long did they wait the return of breath ? 
How long suppose that calm was sleep not death ? 

123. 
Thou in thy annual circuit hast survey'd 

Man from the savage state progpressing still. 
Till his triumphant intellect had made 

Air, water, fire, subservient to his will ; 
And earth was bade to ope her breast and aid 

The power that leam'd from poisons to distil 
Essences potent with disease to fight. 
And e'en with Death dispute his charter'd right. 
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124. 

Rioting in science and philosophy, 

Thon 8aw*st him in his airy car ascend ; 

Thou saw'st him proudly o'er the waters hie. 
And hid the stars to guide his course attend ; 

His senses* powers thou saw'st him multiply. 
And analyse the thunder-holt, and hend 

The lightning, and from huming -glasses shower 

Thy rays to scorch his foe with tenfold torrid power. 

125. 
Thou saw*st him triumph over time and space. 

Ransack and scan this world, end then explore 
The orhs that round thee move, and duly trace 

Their distance, periods, motions, o*er and o'er; 
Yet can he smooth one wrinkle on his face. 

Or hid the passing hour return once more ? 
Can all the magic of earth's mightiest men 
Revei!*e the doom of ** Three score years and ten ?*' 

126. 
But thou art changeless, endless, and suhlime ; 

Exhaustless in thy energies, untired ! 
Lighting and warming every age and clime, 

Hail'd, supplicated, hlest, invoked, desired ! 
The dying warrior, falling in his prime. 

And with the love of honest fame inspired. 
Prays hut to perish 'neath that kindling ray 
That sheds a halo o*er his latest day. 
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127. 
The same fixed principles thy mass maintains, 

Whatever mood earth's atmosphere may bear ; 
Whether thou gleam'st in fit» through Erin's rains. 

Or glarest purple through the Lybian air 
When the fell simoon sweeps the sandy plains ; 

Or lightest the pole with faint sad smile that ne'er 
Fades, or with vertical and torrid rays 
Scathest the middle zone, and equallest the days. 

128. 
Thou, like the great creator, art immense. 

Diffusing light and gladness through all space : 
What should we be without thee to dispense 

The thousand gifts that to thy source we trace ? 
Who can imagine horror so intense 

As never ending darkness ? in that face. 
Our joys, our hopes, our happiness abide. 
Lord of our life, and all things good beside. 

129. 
But now thou art no more a power divine ! 

Baal, Osiris, Sol, Apollo, where. 
Where are the hosts that bow'd before thy shrine 

In all the ecstasy of praise and prayer ? 
Must thou, unmurmuring, every wreath resign 

When painted wood and stone their trophies wear ? 
What tongue can chide the homage paid to thee ? — 
The untaught mind's most pure idolatry. 
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ISO. 
But see, he drops unconscious of my song ! 

And moves to light another hemisphere. 
And summon from their sleep another thrcmg 

To gird them for another day's career 
Of labour, pleasure, suffering, sin. Not long 

Will twilight stay; oh reader ! linger here. 
And gaze on it in fancy : — ^now tis gone ;— 
Pause on the verge of night, then let us travel on. 



THE SOLITARY. 



Part II. 



1. 

Winter is come.-^December reigns supreme : 
Where is the island's emerald mantle noW ? 

The tyrant casts his chain upon the stream. 
Wraps a white muffler round the Galtees' brow. 

Flings a black veil between us and the beam. 
And bids the trees all gaunt and fringeless bow 

Before that breath that smites e'en man's best part. 

And drives his blood all curdling to his heart. 

2. 

But man, unwearied in his energies, 

Endless in his resources, hastes to employ 

His soul mid scenes where wealth and talent buys 
Fame and distinction. See the studious boy 

Pours o'er his books. The ambitious patriot hies 
To win the world with words, and to enjoy 

The statesman's game. The votary of the bar 

Arms for the strife nor heeds poor nature's feebler war. 
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3. 

For clay must jostle 'gainst its fellow clay 

Lest the Promethean flame should quite expire ; 

The sun withdrawn, I see no other way 
To keep alive the suhtle precious fire ; 

Until his heams return again in May 

Some slight collision human hreasts require ; 

Some feed the flame hy flirting with the muse. 

But *tis a course which she, not they, must choose. 

4. 
But me, who sit far from life's working tide. 

Me, — seldom favoured by the visiting 
Of th' Aonian girls, — what star shall guide. 

What gale shall lift from earth my heavy wing ? 
Alas I if e'er my bosom was supplied 

With the stolen flame, I fear tis flickering ; 
Perhaps before to-morrow 'twill expire, — 
Perhaps blaze up, — ^like yonder bog-oak fire. 

5. 
'Tis night ; my doors are barr*d against mankind ; 

Deep hour of thought, once more I welcome thee ! 
My heart no longer muffled, cribb'd, confined. 

To meet its kind must cramp its energy : 
There is a fountain springing in my mind 

Watering the waste, all brackish though it be ; 
And if its play produce one pleasing dream, 
Phoebus can do no more, nor Castalie's own stream. 
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6. 

Now round my head the hollow night-wiDds sigh. 
And my heart echoes hack their heavy moan ; 

Fate first grew dark, — I pass*d it heedless hy. 
And tum'd my face for joy to nature's throne ; 

She spurns me now ; — I cannot her defy. 
But sit in cheerless wretchedness alone ; 

And all the thousand tones the world can hring. 

Wake no responsive throh, arouse no kindred string 

7. 
I often think that there is nought which brings 

Back to man's memory his frail essence more, 
Than to consider what mean trifling things 

Weigh on his breast, and strike even to the core 
Of all those powers from which his grandeur springs. 

And which he thinks even Angels should adore ; 
Blunt Winter's scowl, — a loved one's altered tone — 
Make genius droop, and turn the heart to stone. 

8. 
Now as the fitful blazes of the hearth 

Shoot from the wood and half illume the wall. 
The tomes of those whom most I loved on earth 

Are half-reveal'd ; — ^they whom I dared to call 
My friends, who charm'd and sooth'd me midst the dearth 

Of living partners, — ^uncongenial all : 
Half in the fire-light, half within the shade. 
They seem to st^d once more in human limbs array'd. 

c 
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9. 

See where they pass ; — ^who first salstes my eye ? 

A kmg ? a conqueror ? no, a beggar he ; 
He begs and ohannts his ballads, doom'd to % 

0*er the Athmtic and the Indian sea : 
The Russian's dome, the Hindoo's caaoipj. 

Ring with the note, and straight in giant ^ee 
Huge Nundidevi, silver hair'd Mont Blanc 
And Chimborazo echo back the song ! 

10. 
Why can thy heavenly dreams no longer warm 

My heart ? why breaks it not o'er Hector's bier ? 
Has Venus' oestus lost the power to diarm ? 

Can gods in council wake no wonder here ? 
Amidst the clangor of the rattling storm 

When dose both hosts, where is the awe,— 4Jie fear ? 
Pass on, old man ! still bind with bays thy brow. 
Still let thine altars blaze, 'tis I am changed, not thoa. 

11. 
Lucian ! you laugh'd until you made me cry ; 

'Tis a heart breaking thmg enough to see 
This redkless, endless, stinging irony. 

On all the dreams that have been and that be ; 
Without the power aught better to supply 

Than that from which our pride would set us free ; 
Sweet weeds of fancy ! bid them not depart ; 
They shew at least their votaries have a heart. 
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12. 

Behold the bard who sang Mectra's wrongs. 
And Philoctetes' wonndB, and Ajax' madnees ! 

Behold the bard who wove those chcHral songs 
Whose labyrinths oft fiU'd my soul with sadness ! 

The toil to anapestics that bdongs. 

And how iambics fiU the dance with ^adness ;*— 

Such mysteries are only known to these 

Who without comment study S<^hodes. 

13. 
But pause ; and let no further charge be laid 

'Gainst him who could Antigone portray; 
For ne'er did poet picture such a maid. 

Nor nature in hear fondest moods diq[ilay; 
Heroic, stedfieust, calm and undismay'd. 

She fear'd not man, bi;^ trod the perfect way ; 
Yielding her love, and every good below ; 
Mild to the last, she could not hate her foe. 

14. 
On sweeps Demosthenes, the vehement. 

Who makes you tremble with his pealing thunder; 
like the eight winds from heaven's eight mansions sent. 

Or Mongibello's crater burst asunder I 
Yet still we follow, breathless though, and spent. 

But finding at each step new cause for wonder : 
Where dost thou snatch me onward, fiU'd with thee ? 
Spare iEschines, spare FhiHp, and spare me ! 

c3 
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15. 

Oh by thy sires who fought at Marathon, 

And at Platea conquer'd side by side ! 
By those at Salamis the pahn who won 

And who at Artemisiiun bravely died! 
By all whom now, — ^their deeds of glory done, — 

Yonr pnbHc monuments record with pride. 
Whose graves are crown'd with honours ever young,- 
By all and each, great speaker ! hold thy tongue ! 

16. 
See in his might the toga*d victor come I 

Wielding the weapons heaven alone bestows ; 
Behold the traitVous crew, appalled and dumb. 

While from his lips the awful torrent flows ! 
Let others drag the fetter'd stranger home ; — 

His praise is to subdue domestic foes ; 
And with the spell of genius, and the power. 
Do more than Caesars in their bloodiest hour. 

17. 
O wisest, greatest, yet most vain of men I 

This one, this sole infirmity, was all 
Betwixt thee and a god ; else, perfect then ! 

Was Pater Patriae a name too small 
To sooth thy pride ; or Rome's loud plaudits when. 

Returning from thy momentary fall. 
Her millions hail'd their saviour from afar. 
And to the eternal city drew thy car. 
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18. 

And call'd thee second founder of their town ? 

Was this too little, that thy restless tongue^ 
For ever busy with its own renown, 

That bloodless deed through court and senate rung ? 
Until the vengeM despot struck it down. 

And mute at length, it on the rostrum hung ! 
Yet still thy equal never shall we know. 
Still we adore thee, Tullius Cicero ! 

19. 
livy's an emblem of eternity. 

For no one e'^ can get beyond the middle ; 
It is enough through seventeen books to sigh 

O'er those who suffer'd, and o'er those who did ill ; 
"Where'er they trod proclaiming slavery. 

Because 'twas not their nature to sit idle : 
Just retribution, when the millions fall 
Beneath Xantippus, Brennus, Hannibal ! 

20. 
Yet let us not, Rome's g^eat historian ! part 

"^thout thy meed of just applause from me ; 
Beneath simplicity thou veil'st thy art. 

Poetical, but with veracity ; 
Long shall thy real pictures haunt my heart. 

And let old Thames divide the palm with thee : 
'* Though deep, yet dear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage ; without o'erflowing fiiU." 
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21. 

The wily Horace with a master's art, 

( I quote from Persiiis, here we comprehend him ; ) 
Tickles our feults but never leaves a emart. 

His smiling friend ne'er feds a stroke oflSmd him ; 
With ease, grace, gaiety, he wins the heart. 

And plain good sense and humour still att^Mi him ; 
Such as the world is, he would have us view it, 
And gives us pleasmg rules to guide us through it . 

22. 
He softened down the proud Ausonian tongue 

To the sweet numbers of the Teian lyre ; 
Beneath his hand a new creation sprung. 

And wondomg Latium heard her muse respire. 
In gentle lays of love, tiU then unsung 

By souls that bum'd with only martial fire : 
And Conquest paus'd to hear gay Flaccus sing * 
The joys that music, love, and Bacchus bring. 

23. 
Who would not wander with him as he roves 

O'er Vultur's heights, or by Bandusia's spring ? 
Who would not hear him midst his Sabine grovea 

In Virtue's panoply securely sing 
Of Lalage, the artless girl he loves. 

So sweetly lisping, sweetly simpering ? 
Who would not sigh upon Csecubian wine 
With him and Maro in the shade to dine ? 
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24. 

Who would not join the crowd tiiat m amaze 
Haste to hehold the shunbeiing in^Euit lie, 

"Whilst round his brows the wild dove twines green bays. 
Sanctified from his youth to poesy ? 

Who would not marvel as he reckless strays 
With spells the bear and vipor to defy ? 

Whether to. Tibur's valley he repairs. 

Or cold Praeneste's eliff» or Baiae's softer airs. 



25. 
O Ovid ! Ovid ! nM>umful is thy lot. 

The moping 8cho<A*bo3r's undisputed right ; 
Why are thy dreams celestial all forgot 

Save by the blubbering, idle, soul-less wight 
Who wrings a sense he eomprehaideth not. 

From visions of enchantment wild and bright 
Which only flit around the poet's bed. 
And glow upon hia ptge, in rich profusion spread. 

26. 
Was it for this thy fancy claim'd a share 

Of round etanoity wkh glowing pride ? 
Was it for this the Babylonian pair 

So loved and died, as none have loved and died? 
Was it for this that Phaeton could dare 

Within his £Etther's awful car to ride ? 
Did Procne wed with many a fearful sign 
That boys might parse and murder every line ? 
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27. 

Sweet Ariosto of old Rome, adieu ! 

My youth is over ! never more array'd 
Thy panoramic pictures shall I view. 

With fond belief in all the poet said! 
Daphne no more Apollo can pursue 

And hope my sympathy when round the maid 
He flings his arms and feels the bristling boughs 
Repel his kiss, and mock his ardent vows. 

28. 
O Tacitus ! I ne'er shall break your spell ; 

Lord of the intellectual short hand ! still 
With your own demons peopling your own hell. 

And from the foul and poisonous age with skill 
Draining the startling moral. All to well 

That Sphinx-like iron task didst thou fulfil ; 
Strange Necromancer ! from his priceless hords 
He shower'd ideas, but forgot the words. 

29. 
Hail Juvenal ! thou man of high renown ; 

Thou of the scornful lip, and withering song ! 
Dark was the age that call'd that thunder down. 

And darker was the soul that swept along 
With devastating besom. But that frown 

Fell on Vice only, and her swinish throng ; 
Fair were the altars Rome beheld him rear. 
To all that's great on earth, to all in heaven that's dear. 
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30. 

He, mighty moralist, saw not in part; 

Man's better nature did not 'scape his view ; 
And while he lash'd the vices, that brave heart 

Where'er he met them, own'd the virtues too ! 
He felt the wave toss'd wretch requir'd a chart. 

And while he scourged him, those clear guides he drew. 
Those deep and burning aphorisms, fraught 
With all the balm of good, with all the wealth of thought ! 

31. 
How different in his sound philosophy. 

From base, one-sided, shallow Rochefoucault ] 
"Who paints a being of impurity. 

Ambition, passion, selfishness, with no 
Check or restraint except hypocrisy ; 

Identifying man with man's dark Foe ; 
But the g^eat Roman in his juster plan. 
Degrades the vice, and elevates the man. 

32. 

Maro ! the verdant bays around thy head. 
No irrigation need frt)m verse like mine ; 

England's great idol ! justly merited 
The incense ever burning at thy shrine ! 

When was a base betrayer ever led 

Through twelve long books with such an art divine ? 

Making wrong right with thy own matchless skill, 

And leading us along 'gainst justice, truth, and wilL 

c5 
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33. 

Seduced, deceived, forsaken, mnrder'd queen ! 

This the reward of hospitality ! 
Pleading the Gods' commands, the traitor mean 

Flies in his ships, and leaves her there to die ; 
Next he descends to scan the world unseen. 

And back returns unscath'd ! despite the cry 
Of justice, which demands him flesh and soul^ 
To break upon the wheel, or into Tartarus roll. 

34. 

But on he sails, the catalogue to sweU 
Of sins, and tear away th' afi&anced bride 

From just and generous Tumus, and compel 
Latinus, old, besieged, dismay'd, to side 

With a usurper. But thy magic spell 

And heavenly numbers, turn th* indignant tide 

Of all our feelings down thy stream of song. 

Loving whom thou dost love, we rush with thee along. 

35. 
O poets ! ye are aye a wondrous band 

To good or evil all our hearts to bind ! 
Warriors may threaten, monarchs may command. 

But the true power is his who holds the mind 
In his strange subtle meshes. But yoxxr wand 

Be sure most potent then your subjects find 
When you employ your harp on earthly themes, 
Nor soar to heaven nor dive to bell for dreams. 
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36. 

Homer and Virgil, Dante, Milton, all 
Garry but earthly pictures every where ; 

Making gods talk like men, and often fall 
Below their level. Jealousy and care 

Climb up the golden bed and diamond wall ; 
And as for Tartarus — ^what see we there 

But a black hole for school-boys ? thus transferred, 

The gorgeous still falls short, the dreadful seems absurd; 

37. 
Being so fax beneath the subject grand 

Which they are sorely press'd to illustrate ; 
A white-rob'd, gold-hair'd, wmged, virgin band. 

And harps, and crowns, and thrones, and purple state 
A heaven of earth may make, bat are not plann'd 

To make a heaven of Heaven : the soul must wait 
TUl the full prospect rising on its view 
Will make it blush to think the Heaven and Hell it drew. 

38. 
Yet Vathek's hell has some sublimity ; 

Gaze down the roofed interminable vault. 
Where pace the millions that can never die, 

Writhing beneath th' intensity of thought ; 
The hand press'd to the heart eternally. 

That heart by vivid flames devoured, which nought 
Can ever quench; and thus each by his own 
Tortures engrossed, appears amidst the crowd alone. 
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39. 

Come further on ; — behold supinely laid 
The lord of splendour, Solomon the wise ; 

That form of beauty wasted to a shade. 

While moanings feeble, long, and low, arise 

From that ignited heart, now all displayed 

Through the transparent breast, whose agonies 

Will cease, fate says, when yon cascade shall stop 

Its downward course; he counts it drop by drop. 

40. 
But I would talk with nature, glad and free, 

Nor hell nor heaven affect with pinion bold ; 
The page of man was never made for me. 

Unfit to be a sheep of such a fold ; 
But like a wild bird on a towering tree. 

Shaping my life unto my nature's mould, 
I reckless sing from mom till set of sun. 
Meeting slight fellowship, and asking none. 

41. 
Oh Nature! I will woo thee from thy throne. 

And on the mountains will discourse with thee ! 
Shall I not call eijoyment still my own 

When all the elements are left to me ? 
But my companions now are boisterous grown 

And drive me from them ; over earth and sea 
Winds howl, rains sweep, nocturnal lightnings play. 
And drive me to my hovel, there to stay. 
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42. 

But yet even now not quite companionless, 
For still I can, by instinct more than art. 

Even as the pelican i'th' wilderness, 

Feed on the gushing treasures of my heart 

In native independence ; he were less 

Methinks, than man, who cannot bear to part 

With his own kind, but all his pleasure places 

In staring at his feUow creatures' faces. 

43. 
I can see worlds in darkness, and my eye 

Can people vacancy with beings bright. 
Cast by Imagination in the die 

Which dreamers oft to fashion take delight ; 
Death blasts our hopes ; — friends falter, lovers fly. 

These cannot change, — these cannot mock the sight ; 
Coeval with the soul, and spell bound there, 
Unfiiding rainbows of a purer air. 

44. 
O that I were a winged child of air 

To revel in the element above ! 
Fast suns and stars my onward course to bear. 

Or stooping to the bower of one I love. 
Fondly awhile to chirp and flutter there. 

Like Lesbia's sparrow, and Anacreon's dove ; 
To. peck a grain from that dear hand, and then 
To soar aloffc, but hope to come again. 
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45. 

O that I could but spurn these chains of day 
That dog, and hold, and bind me to this sphere ! 

O that my senses all would melt away 
And gather into hearing ! by my ear 

Alone to know existence, and my stay 
To be the gushing founts of Eden near, 

"Where gales of heaven rise, breathe, sweD, sink, expire. 

Over the chords of some iEolian lyre. 

46. 
O that I could in these my musings find 

Invent or utter somewhat that might be 
Of lasting benefit to all mankind. 

And make them happier far than now I see 
Myself and all around me ! that my mind 

Could with a bound explore futurity, 
And snatch from thence a torch whose steady light 
Might guide the world to sunshine out of night ! 

47. 
O that my head were waters, and my eyes 

A fount of tears, weeping eternally ! 
To see proud science throned on certainties. 

From all reproach and charge of falsehood firee ! 
And that on which man's hope of heaven reUes 

The sport of every changing age must be ! 
The wise man's riddle, worldling^s scorn at best. 
The knave's tool, school man's gain, and witling's jest. 
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48. 
O that I could by demonstration sweep 

All doubts and fears from all mens minds awaj ! 
Bj straight condosions drawn from reasoning deep 

On fiiinting hope to shed conviction's ray ! 
To prove this world a bridge o'er which we creep 

From life's dim twilight to eternal day ; 
And that my words, (should heaven crown the endeavour,) 
Were graven on the rock with lead, for ever ! 

49. 
Or if I could forbid one tear to flow. 

Or cause in this wide world one throb the less ! 
It were consolatory then to know 

I had not lived in vain amid the press. 
And hum of millions. Now I'm doom'd to grow 

A rank weed in a trackless wilderness ; 
And like the waveless dead sea is my breast, 
Inactive though convulsed, and stagnant without rest. 

50. 
Reader^ forgive these wishes and these sighs. 

They're such perhaps, as should not have been heard ; 
But solitude doth breed strange fentasies. 

Making the mind like to a "fountain stirr'd," 
And lawless thoughts and yearnings do arise 

Which nature suffers not ; — and I have err'd : 
Tis right that snares abound, that faith should sleep, 
Tia xi^ that truth be hid; tis right that man should weep. 
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51. 

And yet how soon the tear forsakes the eye ! 

How soon a smile bedecks the broken heart ! 
Although no change comes o'er our destiny. 

The breast flings off its weight, forgets its smart. 
Even by a physical machinery 

In which the will and feeling have no part : 
And can the body rule the mind ? most true. 
But oft the mind destro3ns the body too. 

52. 
O reader ! — if this wild and changeful lay 

Shall find indeed a reader, — now we part ! 
I*ve talk'd or sung some heavy hours away. 

And into thine have freely pour'd my heart 
As to a friend's : but though we never may 

Meet upon earth, yet still my friend thou art; 
We both are human ; in those words there lies 
A spell to wake a thousand sympathies. 

53. 
We both have loved, and moum'd, and sinn'd, and pray'd ; 
, Alike our fears, our pleasures, and our woes ; 
We both have seen hopes bud, and bloom, and fade. 

And others straightway spring instead of those : 
There is one world for all ! of what tis made 

Is known too well to both ; but soon the close 
Will bring its rest to the o'er burden'd soul. 
And Heaven will daim its own, above that world's controul. 
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54. 

*' Then here's a hand my trusty friend " again, 
" And gie a hand o'thine " and so adieu ! 

If there be aught displeasing in my strain^ 
It crayes your pardon and your pity too : 

The hope to please all tastes and moods were vain ; — 
May each pure thought an echo find with you ! 

May wisdom guide, and Angels round you dwell ! 

Deal lightly with my errors ; — Oh, farewell ! 



BND OF PART THE SECOND. 
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NOTES TO THE SOLITARY. 



Note fa}. Page 6 Stanza 9. 1 am avaie that as alexandrine diavld Boi 
make its appeannee ui a slanaa ioimad oo the model <tf the Italiaa. atteve 
rime, bat I cannot fiDibear indolging in one sometimea, paiticnlarly when 
it completes liie sense and prerents it from being carried into Ite succeed- 
ing stanza. 

Note fbj. Page 13 Stanza ^ Eikoleman CasUe where Spenser wrote 
his Paery Qaeen stands as I have said, a meUncholy insignificant little nun, 
witiioot any architectural beaaty remaining. It is a few miles from the 
beantifiil towns of Mallow and Doneraile, not yery remote from mnch syhran 
soeneiy, but destitate itself of any adornments of either art or nature. But 
it was not always thns ; when the poet made it his summer residence it was 
embosomed in woods which have been bug cut down. 

Note fej. Page 16 Stanza 31. The ceremony of pursuing the mildi cows 
about the fields with wisps of blazing straw, and singeing their tails on St 
John's Eve is never omitted by the peasants of the south of Ireland. It is 
considered as a kind of charm against the evil infiaence of the furies, or 
the neglect of it perhaps is thought to provoke the *'good people," but 
certain it is the natives are convinced that if it were not done the cows 
would fisul to give the due quantily of milk for the remainder of the year. 
I have mentioned this custom to some English persons, and was listened to 
with an incredulity that politeness could not veiL Neverthdess it is true: 
year after year I have seen from my "lattice high** that ovexlooked four 
counties, tiie earth spangled with the stars of heaven, as it were, that had 
fallen, and were shooting about with a strange meteoric rapidity, according 
as the animal (which witb her pursuer was concealed by the distance) fled 
in terror, and was duly hunted by the young enthusiast, as wild and simple 
as herself. In the villages the bonfire is the great object of interest, and 
the preparations for it commenced some days before St. John's Eve, the boys 
of the village going from house to house among the gentry, and begging 
for dry bones, useless bits of wood, a few sods of torf^ &c. I have seen four 
enormous bonfires in my village ; each district had its own, and the emula- 
tion was sometimes carried to an alarming height, and a combat ensued 
between the *'Glen boys** and the "Turret boys," in which they took the 
opportunity of deciding some old and burning feud ; and on one occasion I 
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TeooiDeetk t man was killed. But these serious episodes were of rare occor- 
lenoe; in general, harmony and joviality reigned, and when the shades of 
ni^t had completely fUlen, the immense pile was in foil blase, and the 
mollej crowds assembled ronnd it in all the wild extravagance of nncorbed 
mirtli and animal spirits. Three or fonr men who may be called the 
itewaidi were particnlarly dressed with their faces painted, and armed vrith 
long poles having bladders &8tened to the end of them, with which they 
laid about them nnsparing^y, in order to keep a space for the jig dancers. 
The baileqnins waving their batons, the musidaus gesticulating and grin- 
ning wiQi the excess of their efforts to do justice to the pipes and the fiddle, 
tiie danoen careering and wheeling at the very base of the furnace, the 
tiuNuandi of frees piled one over the other, round the fire, with their un- 
tmed eyesi and the j^are of death thrown on their cheeks by the blazes in 
tiie oentre^ and the vrild screams that occasionally rend the air, — form a 
scene that mig^ inspire Dante with new ideas for the Inferno, and make 
Hogartli and Martin fling away their pencils in despair. 

TSfn^fdJ. Fage46Stanxall8. Pericles. 

Note fej. Pkge 4f! Stanza 122. There is no certainty that Abel's was 
the first eaae of any kind of death after the fisdl, though it was the first case 
of avidlsntdeath. Some unrecorded natural deaths may have taken place 
pierionafy, and it is on this presumption that the stanza runs. 



OCCASIONAL POEMS, 



ODE WRITTEN PROM GLENGARIFF/*; 



Come to CHengariff ! haste to me. 
The city "WBB not made for thee ; 
For thou wert form'd to miiae and stray 
From cares and tumnlt &r vmj ; 
Far from the vapid jojrs of Hfe, — 
Far from amhition's lowly strife — 
And where can smile on Natnre's ddld, 
A wave so calm, a wood so wild ? 

The echoes slmnber in their oave 
mi thou shalt break tiieir suUen rest. 

And bid them shoot along the wove 
And rouse the curlew from her nest ^ 
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But no rude sounds of vulgar men 

Shall e'er infest this lovely glen. 
Here Nature only holds her court 

Nor deigns with man her power to share ; 
Her arms yon awful cones support 

That toss their haughty crests in lur ; 
Into this gulph she pour'd the sea. 

And o'er its surface spread 
The swan unmatch'd in majesty 

With archM neck and towering head : 
She scoop'd that glen so dark and stiU,-^ 
She rear'd this soft and sunny hiU ; 
And in a wreath its brow around. 
The rich green arbutus she bound. 
With berries gorgeous to behold 
Of glowing crimson, shower'd with gold : 
And o'er its breast, and round its base. 
What hues we greet, what forms we trace ! 
The massive oak his bulk protrudes 
In all his thousand attitudes ! 
Above the fern's more lowly bed . 
The birch their fairy net-work spread : 
The ash in robe of light green dye. 
Her airy foliage hangs on high ; 

That forest queen who boasts each grace 
Her maker's hand can give her. 

Here sees an ever verdant face* 
Reflected in the river. 

(*)In some parts of Qlengariff the ash continues green all tiie winter. 
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Up tilis steep path the nut trees climb. 
And dart their roots across our way ; 

And there the holly's dark green leaf 
Grows brighter in the noon-tide ray ; 

Luxuriant on his native ground 

How he boldly flings his arms around ! 

This rock that lifts his smooth broad head. 

With ivy crown'd, with moss o'erspread. 

With lichen crusted, bends his brow 

King-like, upon the vale below ; 

Up his steep side the wild trees climb. 

But cannot reach his top sublime ; 

Struggling, spreading, shooting, clasping, — 

With their roots the basement grasping, — 

Still the stubborn dark grey stone 

Bursts from out its leafy zone. 

And rears its bare unshrouded form 

To greet the sun, or breast the storm. 

Then hither come, and roam with me. 
From shore to hill, as the red deer, free ! 
I'll lead thee to this deep recess. 
By Nature framed for happiness ; 
And shew where linked hand in hand 
GlengarifTs guardian mountains stand ; 
Closing from worldly sight and sound 
With jealous frown, this holy ground : 
Till thou shalt, wondering, seek to trace 
What entrance led to this charmed place. 
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And dream the eagle lent his wing 

To waft us o'er the rocky ring. 

Then we'll muse npon the matchless tale 

Of Abyssinia's happy vale ; 

Bat not like her restless son of yore 

Shall we ask the momitains to ope thw door ; 

In a world of wonders he longed to dwell ; — 

We*ll shrink from a scene we know too well. 

And here to the poet's haunt well fly 

Where sorrow can never find us; 
And cast not a thought, and waste not a sigh 

On the tempest we've left behind us ! 

At eve, when broad Glengarifl^s bay 

Is crimson'd by the western ray ; 

When the leaf is no longer moved by the bird. 

And the wave's light ripple is scarcely heard. 

The Naids to yonder isle repair 

To shake the brine from their vellow hair ; 

And oft when winter's tempests scowl. 

O'er Hungry hill and the pointed Goul, 

Their music mingles with the roll 

That peals from the falls of AdrigoU. 

What form shoots up from yonder slant. 

So tall and black and wild ? 
Tis the fierce and untamed cormorant. 

The ocean's favourite child. 
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With headlong flight to the wave he darts 

As the home he loves the best. 
In the secret deep, his revels to keep. 

Then float again on its crest. 
Behold him o'er the billows driven. 

How he proudly rides the wave ! 
He holds the tenure God has given. 

He will not be a slave ! 
In yonder arch'd and shelly cave. 
With look intent upon the wave. 
With eye of gold and wing of grey. 
The gentle heron marks her prey : 
Above, the whistling curlew wheel. 
And here from the surface peeps the seal ; 
Securely Nature's children rest or play 
In Bantry's deep and unmolested bay. 

Yet once this calm secluded shore. 

For looks of horror changed her smile. 
When Galha's sons their standard bore. 

And planted it on Whiddy's isle ; CV 
And the bold unfetter'd British sea 
Whose watchword still was. Liberty, 
O'er whose surface slavery never breath' d. 
Beneath an enslaver's squadron heav'd. 
O Erin ! on that fearful day. 

The elements were arm'd for thee ! 
Unguarded all thy children lay 

Save by the faithful sea ! 
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But He who in creation's hour 
Made loveliness thy deathless dower. 
Sent his own ministers to save 
His holy isle from the name of Slave. 
Then came the whirlwind in its wrath. 
And shot along its airy path. 

With lightning, storm, and hail ; 
The signal by the thonder given — 
The mountain wave was onward driven — 
The context was twixt man and heaven — 

How could the worm prevail ? 

• 
'Neath Hungry's blue and stretching hill. 

The sun has sunk to rest ; 
The swan has sail'd and sippM his fill. 

And sleeps on ocean's breast : 
The spirits of the Goul descend, — 

Their forms are sweeping o'er the sea, — 
With the spirits of the deep to blend. 

In moonlight revelry ! 
My boat is nearing to the shore, 

But ere I leave the sea. 
To Nature's face one goodnight more. 

And then, farewell to thee ! 
And know though fame and wealth and power 
Their tinsel on the head may shower. 
True wisdom for her home will find 
Companions of another kind : 
And learn the deep philosophy 
That 's preach'd by mountain, sea, and sky ; 
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And when at length, by toil opprest. 

Thou, like all else, shalt sigh for rest ; 

Remember there is still a spot 

Untainted by the common lot ; 

And to Glengariflfs valleys come, 

Where peace and nature form a blissful home. 
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TO THE 

FLOWER CALLED "FORGET-ME-NOT." 

I. 

Soft, blue-eyed modest fiairy flower 

Which lovers call *'Forget-me'not ;" 
I've met thee in an evil hour 

Here in this lonely spot ! 
Raised by thy nsxae, before my mind 

Pass'd scenes and visions quickly throng ; 
And in each retrospect I find 

Some friend forgotten long. 

2. 
And yet, sweet flower, I knew the day 

I needed not such aid as thine. 
To muse on hearts which, far away 

Still daim'd a share of mine ; 
But times are sadly changed, I ween. 

When I must mourn we thus have met ; 
But IVe so oft forgotten been, 

'Tis meet I should forget ! 
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3. 
When yean and joys and loves were young. 

And hope smiled o'er a hidden lot, 
Oh, I'd have spnm'd the doubting tongue 

Thatlisp'd, "Forget-me-not!" 
But since the veil before my eyes 

Has sadly, rudely lifted been. 
Why may not I, grown dearly wise. 

Change, with the changing scene ? 

4. 

When the young heart's fresh springs are flung 

O'er sands and deserts, dry and bare. 
They seek the source from which they sprung 

And turn to poison there. 
And though their lessons sages pour. 

To guide us through earth's dark abyss. 
Yet Reason's schools, and Wisdom's lore. 

Have found no core for this. • 

5. 
Methinks, poor flower, 'tis hard that thou 

Ck)uld'st not have bloom'd, unmark'd, unknown. 
But man must stamp upon thy brow 

Some passion of his own ! 
Even glorious Nature's self is lent 

A slave to human fantasy. 
And names of sickly sentiment 

Have marr'd her purity ! 
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6. 

O man, thou vain presumptuous thing ! 

Mixing thy fancied weal or woe 
With flowers that bloom, with birds that sing. 

And stars that nightly glow ! 
Where'er we turn, below, above. 

Some traces of thy breath are found. 
Blighting the source of purest love, 

And tainting holy ground. 

7. 

But no ! — great Nature's face sublime 

Despite man's petty arts and skill. 
Shall now, as from the birth of time. 

Enchant and sooth us still ! 
Then on my breast sweet floweret, lie. 

Nor wake one recollection there ; 
I'll see but heaven in thy blue eye. 

And laugh at human care ! 
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THE SOLDIER'S PRAYER. 

When England's sons her banners bear 

Against her foes m fight. 
In that dread moment, whatsoe'er 
Be each fond bosom's secret prayer. 

May God defend the right ! 

And when we see onr standards tower 

O'er foes that fall or flee, 
O may we not, in trimnph's hour. 
Ascribe the deed to hmnan power. 

But give the praise to Thss ! 
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VERSES WRITTEN ON THE FIRST PAGE OF 

AN ALBUM. 

1. 
thou whose eye perchance may stray 

Along this page awhile ! 
The gathered flowers thou wilt survey, 
Were cull'd to cheer life's dreary way. 

And make the desert smile. 

2. 

For song can torn life's hitter stream 

To nectar as it flows ; 
A ray that 's caught from heaven's own heam. 
To glad with visions man's dark dream. 

And dissipate his woes. 

3. 
And tho' the bard, — to dust consign'd, — 

Must meet the common doom ; 
Th' endurmg produce of his mind 
No change shall know, no check shall find. 

But blossom o'er the tomb. 

4. 
And here th' undying thoughts appear 

Embalmed in every line ; 
The poet's heart is buried here. 
The poet's spirit, hovering near. 

Communion holds with thine. 
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TO A GIRL AGED THREE YEARS, WEEPING. 

!• 
That eye was made for sunshine ; — and are those 

Clouds of dark omen that half quench its beam ? 
Are they not rather dew drops on the rose, 

Softening its blushes, which more lovely seem ? 
As yet unused in sorrow's tide to steep 
A heart the world has touch'd not, — ^wherefore weep ? 

2. 
Thou hast not seen youth's summer pictures fade — 

Thou hast not witnessed the inconstancy 
Of those thy truth and confidence array'd 

In hues that should be, though they never be ! 
Thy conscience is unborn ; in embryo sleep 
Thy spirit's future passions ; — ^wherefore weep ? 

3, 
Love has not o'er thee swept with blighting power, 

Nor Disappointment fixed his arrows there ; 
Sin has not wrung repentance' bitter shower, — 

Art has not taught thee Sufiering's guise to wear ; — 
Death is to that young soul a mystery deep, — 
Time has not bared Truth's features ; — ^wherefore weep ? 
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4. 

And yet weep on ! how pure those drops appear ! 

The conquerors of the earth might give their fame. 
For the rich privilege to shed one tear 

By guilt not prompted, and unmixed with shame! 
Those are the huhhlings of a fount whose rill 
Waters a poison'd vale all freshly still. 

5. 
Thou weep'st without a cause ! the time will come 

Thou must wear smiles ahove a hreaking heart; 
And hear reproach and wrong, and yet he dumh. 

The victim of man's avarice, passion, art ; — 
And feel the under current of thy grief 
Sapping a heart that looks for no relief ! 

6. 
Weep while thou canst ! the heartless world ere long. 

Will freeze thee into apathy, and thou. 
To 'scape the scorn or pity of the throng. 

Wilt frame thy lip to smiles, and smooth thy hrow; 
And star on star shall set, and year on year 
Shall see thy cheek grow pale, — ^without a tear ! 
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SONG. 

MY HEARTS MY OWN. 

1. 
There was a beam whose presence threw 

A sparkling o'er my darksome way ; — 
There was a flower whose breath and hue 

Oft lured my steps near her to stray ; — 
Tliere wu a bird whose warblings drew 

My tears of rapture to his lay; — 
But soon these charmers bade adieu, 

I see no more the gladdening ray ; — 
The flower is dead, — the bird is flown, — 
But still my heart — ^my heart's my own. 

2. 
There vfos an eye whose gentle rays 
* To me in smiles were still displayed ; — 
There was a lip that met with praise 

Whate'er from mine had idly stray'd ; — 
There was a mind whose lustre cast 

Enchantment wheresoe'er it play'd; — 
But these are vanished too, and past 

Lake some unreal flickering shade ; — 
And yet I am not left alone, 
Because my heart is still my own. 
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3. 

There is a friend that cannot change 

And whispers that it will not fly ; 
Unmoved amidst the fickle range 

Of gaests that roam, and sweets that die ; 
It will not throb when smiles allure. 

Nor sell its freedom for a sigh ; 
Within its citadel secure. 

Above all low captivity : 
It ne'er will lose its faithful tone, 
Throu^ years, cares, griefs, my heart's my own. 

4. 
There is a storm whose biUows sweep 

The surface of my bosom o'er ; — 
But there's a gem that lies more deep 

Than surge can heave, or tempest roar ; 
There is a meteor on the wave, — 

There is a syren on the shore ; — 
But there's a bark that still can brave 

These sights and sounds with tited&ai oar ;^ 
For who would change for England's throne 
True freedom's song ; — My heart's my own ? 
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TO A MOTHER WATCHING OVER HER BABE. 

Enthusiast fond whom hope beguiles. 

What visions dost thou see ? 
Thou gazest on the babe with smiles, 

Thinking what he will be. 

Gaze on« and smile ! in after years. 
When time has changed the scene ; 

Thou'lt gaze upon the man with tears 
Thinking what he has been. 
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PHYLACTERY. 

Weep not when the many fly thee. 
Shrink not when the fool reviles; 

Answer not when men belie thee> 

Court their frowns, and dread their smiles. 

In their revels mingle never, 
Higher thoughts to thee belong ; 

But like Arethnsa's river 

Glide nnsuUied through the throng. 
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YOUTH'S OFFERING. 

1. 
When cloy'd and weary grown of life. 

When every path is trod 
Of pleasure, love, ambition, strife, 

Man crawls to seek his God. 

2. 
When youth, and health, and strength, are made 

A sacrifice to sin, 
He hopes, a wasted nerveless shade. 

The race of heaven to win. 

3. 
When genius wanes, and beauty's cheek 

With age is wrinkled o*er, 
Heaven is the last resource they seek. 

When man will praise no more. 

4. 
O Lord ! is not our purest gift 

Polluted in thine eyes ? 
And to thine altars dare we lift 

So base a sacrifice ? 
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5. 
The infant's service when its tongue 

Has leam*d to lisp thy name ; — 
The infant's heart, soft, pure and young. 

Are gifts that thou should'st claim. 

6. 
And if the souls that to thee fly 

Be not, as infants' pure, — 
Wilt thou accept th' uplifted eye, 

Th' nplift;ed hand endure ? 

7. 
O teach me. Lord ! while yet 'tis time. 

From earth's pollutions free, — 
To spend my talent, health, and prime. 

In glorifying thee ! 

8, 
Teach me before my garlands fade 

And life seems vanity. 
To bring those garlands undecay'd 

An offering worthy thee. 

9. 
E^h grace and power by nature given, 

Few though they be and small. 
Teach me to consecrate to heaven, 

To heaven — ^who granted all. 
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10. 

Before young hearts are disabused 

By many a mournful token ; 
Or e'er the silken cord is loosed, 

Or the golden bowl is broken. 

11. 
Why does my spirit fear to flee 

To where its source began ? 
And why when half would spring to thee> 

Does half still turn to man ? 

12. 
And shall I dare to lay a part 

Before thine awful throne ? 
Noy Lord, subdue this rebel heart 

And make it all thine own. 

13. 
O let my love sublime, unmixed. 

On thee alone be tum'd, 
Nor let that love on man be fized> 

There to be crushed and spum*d ! 

14. 
And let one beam appear on high 

To guide me on my way ; 
And stretch thine arm to help ere I 

The steep ascent essay. 
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15. 

For many a charm will spread its net 
All watchful though we he ; 

But should I e*er the Lord forget, 
May he forget not me ! 

16. 
And should I linger on the way. 

Or e'er he lured to roam, 
Thy wrath though just, in mercy stay, 

And guide the wanderer home. 

17. 
O man ! whate'er he life's poor play. 

Where'er thy bark is driven ; 
Could'st thou but know, in this thy day 

There is no port but heaven ! 
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THE WARNING.* 



" England has woo'd, has won, has wedded Ireland, — and is she now, a 
discarded castaway, to be denied the privileges of a wife P 

Lord Plunkzt." 



1. 
I gave thee my fortunes, my titles, and fame, — 

My youth and my beauty were thine ; 
I spoke not of falsehood, I dreamt not of shame. 

But laid down my all at thy shrine. 
You swore to stand by me in weal and in woe. 

To defend, and to honour, and love ; 
The world and your conscience bore witness below. 

And the vow was recorded above. 

2. 
I served you with fealty for many long years. 

When we battled 'gainst tyrants and foes ; 
Together we pass'd through the valley of tears. 

Together victorious we rose. 
The eyes of the nations were fixed on us twain, 

As from triumph to triumph we flew ; 
But while mine was the sorrow, and labour and pain. 

All the honour and praise was with you. 

* This poem appeared in the Nation newspaper when that periodical was 

in the height of its popularity, 1846. 
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3. 
Tbongii I shared not your lanrek mT heut swdi'd widi 
pride 

To see voa adored br the world ; 
Though degraded and nameless I walk'd br your sde, 

I held up your banners nnfnrl'd. 
I thought of your tow, and your story's bright leaf. 

Ne'er blotted with falsehood and wrong ; 
And I said that my moment of pain would be brief. 

And my day oi fehcity long. 

4. 
I waited in silence, but silence was vain, — 

Despised and n^lected I lay ; 
I cried, and the nations responded again. 

But it passed unregarded away. 
I rose in my vengeance, I rose in my ire, 

Crush'd feelings had withered too long ; 
The flame latest kindled will latest expire. 

And the fountain long smother'd is strong. 

o. 
There 's a stillness above that in thunder may end» — 

Is it wisdom to call it repose ? 
There's a union of hands in which hearts cannot blend, — 

Is it better to grapple like foes ? 
There's a smile more portentous than aught that can breathe 

From a face that dark passions deform ; 
There's a rose on the surface, — a serpent beneath ; — 

There's a calm that is worse than a storm ! 
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THE THREE HILLS OF TORQUAY. 



** Ble terramm mihi pneter omnes 
Angnliu ridet." 

HoRiCE. Ode 6. Book 2. 



Yes, blest be the hour when this nook of El3r8iiim 

First tempted my wandering footsteps to stay ! 
This pearl of whiteness, — this diamond of brightness, — 

This witch of a fidry, — ^this peerless Torquay. 
All sorrow effacing, all maladies chasing. 

In her crown of gay smi-beams and mantle of green ; 
With a zone of white villas her bosom embracing. 

She sits on her three hills ; — fair Devonshire's queen ! 

And each hill has its honom' ; for towering upon her. 
The castle of Waldron looks down on the sea; 

And Park-hill is vaunting her gardens enchanting 

That sweep round her basement, and climb up her knee ; — 
But we greet on the Braddons, the pile that most glad- 
dens. 

Though sombre and brown be the robe that it dons ; 
For the sweet voices stealing, the deep truth revealing. 

Disclose that the Braddons is crown'd by St. John's ! 
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O glorious look'd Waldron the day I first found her, ^ 

Minerva-like, tossing her crest in the air; 
"^th her villas like ivy-wreath'd lamps hung around her ; 

Deriding the Be€u;on, so low and so bare ! 
And the green-woods of Park-hill like emeralds sparkle, 

Through her labyrinths the thrush pours his sweetest 
of songs ; 
But an anthem more thrilling the Braddons is filling, 

Tis the anthem that peals from the choir of St John's ! 

They may flock as they list all, and never desist all 

The marvels of London's vast fair to survey ; 
But there is not a gem in the palace of crystal, 

More bright or more bonny than matchless Torquay ! 
Then hail to thy three hills, the fairest, the iiurest. 

But the palm above all to the Braddons belongs. 
Whence the hymn of devotion is wafted to ocean. 

And the white robM priest chaunts in holy St. John's ! 
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THE FOUR ANGELS. 

For thb Fbast. of St. Michael and all Angblb. 

1, 
Though brief and vain be thy path of pain, 

Thongh dark and dull thy span ; — 
Yet spirits four, for evermore 

Are busied with thee, O man ! 

2. 
Thy Guardian Angel ! from heaven he sped 

"When thy race of life was begun ;' 
And he stood by thy bed with noiseless tread, 

When the mother hail'd her son. 

3. 
Oh wert thou not dear in the eyes of the Lord 

When he sent from beside his throne 
A Spirit to guide, and to aid and preside ? — 

Be precioTis in thine own. 

E 
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4. 

The Accusing Spirit next glides by. 

Divinely coimnission'd too» 
To watch and to note and report on high 

All you thinks and say, and do. 

5. 
No panse, no check to his search is given; 

No rest his vigilance wins ; 
From heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

With his burden of many sins. 

6. 
The RxcoKDiNG Angbl never descends. 

Fixed by the throne on high ; 
But they know him well on whom he bends 

The glance of his hopeless eye. 

7. 
He sits at his task with his terrible face. 

And his fingers of flamelets made ; 
On adamant tables the records they trace 

In letters that never shall feMle ! 

8. 
The Angbl of Dbath ! behold him come. 

With his calm and passionless eye ! 
On a deep dun doud, in a vapoury shroud. 

Still onward, — ^nearer, — nigh. 
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9. 

No halo is seen around his brow, 

NowmgsonhisdiOBldershnng; 
But with torch reversed and expiring now, 

And one stem word on his tongue. 

10. 
That word is " comb ! " no straggling here ; 

His arm is round thee cast ; 
But if with the second and third thou art dear. 

Thou never need'st dread the last. 

11. 
Then pass 'neath the arch on that awful inarch 

Where millions hefore have trod ; 
And fear no wrath in that narrow path. 

If you walk'd on earth with God ! 

12. 
But where is the Angbl who led thee on 

In Life's rough and perilous way ? — 
His task is over, his mission is done. 

He can no longer stay. 

13. 
" I go," he cries, " he strong, feurewell ! " 

" Thou must die alone to-night ; " 
" Near the grave's long shadows I may not dwell/' 
"We shall meet in the halls of light!" 

b3 
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THE TWO HOSTS. 
1st. Htmn for All Saints Daz. 

This day two noble armies meet 

On Sion's holy hill ; 
Those see their foes beneath their feet. 

But these are warring still. 
We thank thee. Lord 1 that this holy hoar 

In its annual course we see ; 
For oh ! it gives us a stronger power, 

To walk through life with Thbb ! 

In white the band of victors stand. 

But arms the militant wield ; 
And their banner above is inscribed with " Lovb," 

And a cross is the crest on their shield : 
lliey toil and sweat, as they daily wet 

With blood and tears the sod ! 
But they know no fear, in their high career. 

For they walk through life with God ! 
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Th* imcrown'd on earth, the crown'd in Heaven, 

Blend in one soul to-day ; 
To these, fruition full is given. 

To those, hope's guiding ray ; 
They hail their brothers in the sky. 

As they plough life's troubled sea ; 
And on that goal they fix their eye, 

As they walk through life with Thee ! 

" But where can I this Host descry ? " 

** Where are its triumphs found?" 
Some fEuling soldier perchance may sigh. 

As he casts his eyes around. 
'* 'Tis sin, and tears, and suffering all! — " 

" Shew me the path they trod, — " 
" Shew me the hearts that could not fall, — " 

"And I'll walk through life with God." 

The eye of faith may see them move 

To visit once more this land; 
The heart of feith may mount above. 

And join, in thought, that band. 
We gain new power for suffering's hour. 

As that host above we see ;— 
Yea ! the saints below catch a holier glow. 

While they walk through life with Thee ! 
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THE GATHERING OF THE SAINTS. 

2nd Htiin FOR All Saints Day. 

1. 
Hail the mystic deep communion. 

When the Saints in vast array. 
Knit with Christ in holy union. 

Join in fellowship To-dat ! 

2. 
Jesus bids his soldiers muster,^ — 

Prophet, Priest, and King obey : 
Jesus bids his children cluster 

Round their Father's knee To-dat ! 

3. 
Let each noble Saint and Martyr 

Answer to our feebler lay. 
Whilst we chaunt the glorious charter 

Which unites the Saints To-dat ! 
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4. 
Aged parents, gone before us, 

Dopm'd to move through slow decay 
To your haven ; jom in chorus. 

Stronger than ourselves To-dat ! 

5. 
Sons and daughters whom in weakness. 

Sore we wept in earth to lay, 
Tell us in your sainted meekness^ 

That you sing in bliss To-dat ! 

6. 
Child of feeling, heir of sorrow. 

Well nigh wearied on your way ; 
Trim your lamps for toil to-morrow 

With the splendours of To-day ! 

7. 

Let the million souls still shrouded 

In their heavy house of day. 
Catch the notes from the undouded 

Millions that are free To-dat ! 

8. 
From the gloom and from the gladness 

Earthly pilgrim, haste away ! 
Laden heart, cast off your sadness. 

Toiler, quit your task To-dat ! 
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9. 

By the solemn organ's pealing, — 
By the prostrate priests that pray,— 

By your own heart's voiceless feeling. 
Join the hannercross To-dat ! 

10. 
By th' unearthly trumpet's rally, — 

By the love that once could sway 
Christ to tread your lowly valley. 

Muster round your head To-day ! 

11. 
Christians ! Death is but migration ! 

So your holy pastors say ; 
Oh believe the ransom'd nation 

All look down on you To-dat ! 

12. 
Hours like these have brief duration. 

Come, enjoy them, while you may ; 
'Till the final consummation 

Make one endless Holtdat ! 
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ADVENT HYMN. 

H0I7 Advent ! onward bearing 
Thoughts of deep and solemn power ; 

Warning still, and still preparing 
For the long expected hour. 

Gentle twilight ! calmly stealing 

O'er a sin-benighted land ; 
Can such gleams awake no feeling. 

Warm the heart, or nerve the hand ? 

Who is He, whose robes are glancing 
Through creation's breadth and length ? 

Still unseen, but still advancing 
In the greatness of his strength. 

Once He stooped to thee in weakness. 
Clothed in babyhood and tears ; 

But the sun that set in meekness 
King and conqueror re-appears. 

e5 
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Fellow sleeper ! come to meet him ! 

Dark and steep and rough the way ; 
But the portals where we greet hun 

Gush with floods of dazzling day. 

Brother rise ! 'tis well nigh morning ; 

Wilt thou take a hrother guide ? 
Wilt thou have a mortal's warning. 

In the furnace deeply tried ? 

Down life's slopes, and o'er life's. level* 
Up life's steeps* — I've trod them all ; 

What's the surest guard from evil ? 
What the spell against the fall ? 

What's the mark at which you're aiming ? 

Fix your eyes on that alone ; 
Note your Lord's conditions* claiming 

All your talents as his own. 

Breathe no murmur* — ask no reason ; 

Firmly, patiently* ohey ; 
Chastisement 's a word in season* 

Suffering dignifies the way. 

Neither deem the loftiest stations 
Reached alone through toils and cares ; 

For earth's highest fascinations 
Point to deepest* deadliest snares. 
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Who can shun the charmed phial ? — 
Strike th' opposing demons down ? — 

Fight the battle^ — stand the trial, — 
Reach the goal — and grasp the crown ? 

Angels hold their bucklers o'er thee I 

Still a soldier's heart maintain ; 
Men have won that race before thee. 

Men can win that race again ! 

See ! the orient reddens deeper ; 

Cast away the works of night ! 
Give thy hand, my brother sleeper ! 

Don the panoply of light. 
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TO THE DYING YEAR, 
1851. 

Thy course is nigh ended, thy pulse is suspended. 
And to-night we moan " Fuimus" over thy name ; 

But the page of Earth's story shall ring with thy glory, 
And remembrance in triumph shall point to thy fame. 

We have gazed on thy calm and thy passionless splendour. 
When the world hung her costliest gems round thy zone ; 

We have seen the long file from far regions surrender 
Their strength and their genius to Science alone. 

O'er the dream of the scholar no drum sent its pealing. 
And Art plied her wonders unscared by the brand ; 

For the red eye of War magic slumbers were sealing. 
And Peace waved her white wand o'er Liberty's land. 

Shrill and high rang the note for the vast preparation. 
To the tourney of mind rushed the mighty and wise ; 

And priceless the riches pour'd out by each nation. 
While the giants of intellect fought for the prize. 

In that tourney the strong with the weak made alliance. 
And each knight bore the motto of " Union" and 
" LovB ;" 

Mind tilted with mind in the combat of science. 
And Art and Humanity threw down the glove. 
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Yes, this was thy boast ; but now flickering, — dying, — 
We launch thy pale ghost on Eternity's tide ; 

Where thy past sisters meet thee, and humbly may greet 
thee. 
For the proudest and brightest is joined to their side. 

Though thy silk cord be loosen'd, thy pitcher be broken. 
Effects far-extending, are more than a dream ; 

The deed is accomplished, the lesson is spoken. 
And advancing Philosophy, takes up the theme. 

lis meet thy brief span but four seasons embraces. 
Else, sallied thy whiteness, — ^thy glories were o'er ; 

On the hem of thy vanishing garment are traces 
May well check our poeans ; — the traces of gore ! 

With thy laurels depart ! 'tis not mine to unravel 
The black thread in the web, — the dull moral to urge ; 

0*er thorns as o'er flowers 'twas thy portion to travel ; 
Through the sin and the sorrow ; — ^the crime and the 
scourge. 



She is gone ! — ^let us pause. Oh, the stillness is crushing ! 

Time gasps — gives a sob, and starts forward amain ; 
While his stream with new force o'er a thousand wheels 
rushing, 

Drives on the mad whirl of our Being again ! 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TIM AND PADDY. 

On thb Submarine Telbgrapb. 

Tim. — ^Yerra Paddy, what is it they're doing 

In their droll and coxcomical dance ? — 
Bad luck to the hour but they're going 
To chain their '' Ould England" to France ! 

They have stuck down one end just near Dover, 
And have mark'd a spot over the way ; 

As much sthring they're preparing to shove o'er 
As would hang us all up in one day ! 

Paodt. — Och child ! 'tis a wire they're conveying. 
Along which their ideas are taught 
To ride through the deep, so I'm saying, 
lis tsurely the age of deep thought. 
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It seems on a plan free and oisy, 
For Vic. sends to Bony a linej 

(The new man I mean, an' it pltUse ye. 
Things are mightily changed since our time.) 

Though they can't in the sea light a taper^ 
They'll be apt'*' to have seds at command ; 

And though they have no blotting paper, 
They're sure to have plenty of sand. 

Tim. — ^Well, Pat, if you're not quizzing-trim in. 
But telling the tkrutk, I do vow. 
The government's brains are all swimming, — 
But what does that matther us now ? 

They've fed us through two years of famine 
Brought on by the/^afy-disease ; 

Small thanks though for that, when they're 
cramming 
With science the fish of the seas ! 

They've said that poor Irishmen nought are 
But donkeys deserving a whack ; 

But they've cast their own sense on the water ; — 
God send it may ever come back. 

They've taught us the end of our labours 

By many a rope in the air ; 

I hope as good news to their neighbours 

The rope in the water may bear ! 
* The Irish use apt for liiely, and droil for ««rprit«ig. 
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And afther poor Frenchy they've jaded. 

And bother'd in every way. 
And hatther^d and well cannonaded. 

They go whisper him under the sea If 

Pat. — ^Well, John Bull may in batthering shine, Tim,- 
But his wit, it appears, has run low ; 
So I hope when it crosses the brine, Tim, 
A little more salt it will shew ! 



t Id justice to Tim's rhymes we most mention that the Irish sound the 
dipthong ea like «y in way. 
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NOTES TO THE ODE FROM GLENGARIFF. 



Note (a), Tage 75. GlengarifT is a spot of onrivaUed beaaty, situated 
on one of the gnlphs adjoining Bantry Bay, and combines all tiie beauties 
that ooean, mountain, and sylyan scenery can exhibit. To describe it 
minntel^ here were impossible- The graphic pens of Mrs. Hall and the 
Rer. Csesar Otway have done it fall justice, and to their pages I would 
refer the reader. 

Note CbJ. Page 79. It is well known that the French fleet under 
Hoche and Bouvet^ arrived at Bantry Bay on the 24Ah of December, 1796^ 
and actually locceeded in landing a few men on the island of Whiddy, but 
were discomflted and routed by a tremendous storm, and returned to Brest 
shattered aud dismayed, with the loss of two ships of the line and three 
frigates. 
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e^Xw ^)€W$V ^iXAa yap ioriy 
Movcra koI rfiuw, ? TrpayopXet 
So^S h€K€V' irdjtrauri lih^ oS. 

ETmiFIDBS) Mesba. 



[ ThcM poems (except that " Ad Tentodiiieiii** whidi is in hexmeten) do 
not pretend to be oonstnieied aiooordiiig to iny of the daasied netras, 
hot merelj follow the simple plan of English lyrics with rhymes donble 
and single ahemately. In this alternation they differ from any Monk- 
ish or modem Latin rhymes I hare ever seen, for thc^ all nae the donble 
rhyme only which is heavy and tiresome; hat how fiir I have soooeeded 
in rendering this st^ of Teraifioation more graodhl and mnsieal, is for 
the reader to jndge. In reciting the verses it may be desirable to lay a 
litde stronger accent than osual on the last syllable of the second and 
fourth lines to distinguisb them thoroughly from the doable rhymes of 
the first and third lines.] 



CANTILENA 
AD ZEPHYRIIM. 

1. 
O Favoni ! prseco boni, 

Mollia spirans Zephyre ! 
Nunc quam gratus taus flatas^ 

Deced^te Hyeme ! 

2. 
Boreas gemens, voce firemens. 

Cum servorum agmine ; 
Nubium et caterva nigra, — 

Omnes silent coram te ! 

3. 

Mordens Eurus, discessurus, 
Vix compescit animam ; 

Torve mirans, fnrtim spirans. 
Tandem petit latebram. 
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4. 
Mare jam formidolosmn, 

Tumens ir& fervidft, 
Frontem explicat ragoaam 

Toalibena oscula. 

6. 

iEgrotanti, anhelanti, 
Tabescenti languid^, 

Modis miris, tu blandiriSy 
Vit& noY&y dulci spe. 



/ 



6. 
Tellus, tibi fdndens flores, 

Novft prole jactat ae; 
Et hibemos post labores 

Vultam toUit saperbd. 

7. 
Lenta salix, horta suo 

Jam virescens timid^, 
Gaudens in adventa tao 

Ramos vibrat hilard. 

8. 
Novae natse pnrpnratse 

Te salutant vioke ; 
Subridentes et latentes 

Viz ex humo toUunt se. 
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9. 

Os jucundum taum spectans 

Eidet flris pladdd, 
Et com dignxtate flectens, 

Tingit frond«tt flumine. 

10. 
*Bellis, mollitCT afflatus, 

Caulem edit gracilem ; 
CrocuB, anro coronatas, 

Tibi pandit calicem. 

11. 
Alam tnam mntuatur 

Myrtos frondens virid^. 
Odor suas ut portetnr 

Carse mese Glycers. 

12 
Hie sunt nemora umbrosa. 

Hie lasciy^ ludere 
Tibi licet cmn formos& 

Comk Lydise nitidse. 

13. 

Hie est angolus beatos. 

Hie remote gramine, 

Tuo halita afflatus, 

Vellem soles condere ! 
tTheFleordelifl. *The WliltA4»i3. 
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14. 

O Favoni! miserere 
Macrescentium corpore ! 

Lenitis stringe primo yere 
Grenas Juliae pallidsej 

15. 
Da calorem^ da ruborem, 

Tlnctor peritissime ! 
Neu in planctom gaadinm sanctum 

Sinas nunc desinere ! 
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CARMEN SANCTUM 
AD VIRGINEM BEATTISSIMAM. 

1. 
Sanctior omnibus creatis 

Terr^, mari, aethere ! 
Nunc e sedibus beatis 

In mortalia despice ! 

2. 

Tu, innnpta — ^incorrupta, 

Benedicta h&c in re. 
Quod Intacta prolem nacta, 

Virgo prostas aetemfe ! 

3. 
Tu, nee Dea, nee Regina, 

Clarior illis enites, 
Per te quoniam fons divina 

Fluit in humanas res. 

F 
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4. 
Te salutant Angelomm 

Coetus, longo ordine; 
Manas indytse Sanctorum 

Se inflectunt coram te ! 

5. 
QoibuB verbis te adorem. 

Quondam qiue matemll spe. 
Magnum mundi creatorem 

Nutrivisti pectore ? 

6. 
Quales mores valuerunt 

Tarn demissam elSerre ? 
Qui parentes creaverunt 

Dignam tali munere ? 

7. 
Talem sorlem tu adepts 

Qualem omni tempore, 
Gunctse gentes, cuncitB mentes 

Possunt vix condpere ! 

8. 
O Maria ! Virgo mater ! 

Quondam moerens acerb^ ! 
Tibi fimctie malis, datur 

Miseris Buccurrere ! 
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9. 

Tibi fadli nunc oro 

Cor sit licet pandere ; 
Mnlier, mnlierem imploro, 

Mater matrem peto te ! 

10. 
Christo me commenda piam ! 

Calles quam difficile 
Per spinosam vitse viam 

Sine dace pergere. 

11. 
Etiam ac at dakes natos 

Ab hircino peoore» 
FiLius sistat segregates 

Tenero in gramine ! 

12. 
£t cam omnia sdndentor 

Corascante folmine, 
Digni sint at locarentor 

Dextro soo latere! 



f3 
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CARMEN SANCTUM 
Ad Pastorsm optimum Maximum. 

Sempitema fons divina 
Ciincta implens anim& ! 

Quicquid viret, qmcquid spiral 
Tu^ viget oper^. 

Tua manu est ut cinis 

Rerum imiversitas : 
Tu principium, centnim, finis. 

Regis mundi incolas. 

Semper latens, semper patens^ 
Notas passim imprimis ; 

Sed in tenebris profandis 
Sanctum caput abscondis* 
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Solitudine tremendi 

De longinquo semper stas : 
NoQ visenda, non tangenda, 

Tua sacra mijeatas. 

Tamen tuum cor divinum 

Corda nostra informat ; 
Permeans profondum sinam, 

Vitam, lacem, pacem dat. 

Omne bonum, omne domam, 

Te jubeDte, statim fit : 
Scire, velle, posse, soliun 

Tibi, Pater, accidit. 

Nee Pastoris nomen reris 

Contemnendum hninile ; 
Nee portare aspemare* 

Agnos fessos pectore. 

Vix ferendsB, vix dicendae, 
Quse nos premunt durae res ; 

Quo concilio, quo auxilio 
Non egemus, deboles ? 

Montem scandimus tremendum. 

Ad cacumen tendit pes ; 
Nobis est ingrediendum 

Per dolosQs cineres. 

* Aspernare is the less frequent form of the second person singular, 

present tense, of Aspemor. 
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Capat inter nubes OGndit, 
Et in smnmo Tertioe 

Palma Tirens semper frondet, 
Qnam oportet carpere. 

Dextriy laeviiy spectra saeva; 

Imns in caligine ; 
Sed haec mira, tnrpia, dira, 

Evanescnnt* dace te. 

Cor paratom, cor sablatom, 
Ardet jam ingenii spe ; 

Ut ductorem ac pastorem 
Petam, et asseqnar te. 

In errore me cmictantem 
y irgi tod dirige ; 

£t in labrico versantem 
Vel invitom surripe. 

Fort^ opem si oblatam 
Ultro spemam insnls^, — 

Pravam sectans libertatem 
In fallaci ncmore ; — 

Deprecor benignmn ynltom 
Ne avertas, banc ob rem ; 

Sed accipias agnmn staltmn 
In ovile redncem. 
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Foedum munda peccatorem, 

Omnem sordem absterge ; 
Benedictionis rorem . 

Tunc eftode super me. 

Et peccatis jam sublatis 

Magno tao nmnine. 
Lumen tuse veritatis 

Mihi semper osteude. 

Tunc ascensum vel immanem 

Capiam jucundissim^ ; 
Et setemas laudes canam 

Jam confecto opere. 
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4. 

Quamvis acie in hostili 

Pater nunc insnltans stet ; — 
Quondam manu qui virili 

Turres Papae quateret; — 

5. 
Quamvis oret et imploret 

Palmas tendens demisse, — 
Vel patema jussa causans, 

Tentet te abripere ; 

6. 
Attamen sit tibi curse, 

Ut fallatur pravd spe ; 
Contumax sis summo jure, 

Inobsequens splendid^ ! 

7. 
Modus est, et certus finis, 

Quem transire nefas fit ; 
Scripta Uteris divinis 

Dei lex suprema sit. 

8. 
Deus pater, soror, frater. 
In obscuris, Deus lux ; 
Rebus dubiis, iQe auctor. 
Rebus duns, ille dux, 
f5 
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9. 

Quando fiuctus, fervens^ fremens, 

Mugit lato sequore, 
Rupes vasta, nunquam tremens, 

Ridet spumaxn elat^ : 

10. 
Abdita nam terree capit 

Pede tenacissimo ; — 
Sic qui fulcrum verum sapit 

Ore stat impavido. 
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IN DIEM CINERUM. 

1. 
Adsumus ;— demisso vultu, 

Sparsi crmes dnere ; 
Sine formft^ sme cnlta, — 

Miserere, Domine ! 

2. 

Adsumus;— contrito corde, 
Humiles in pulvere. 

Lacrymantes, obsecrantes, 
Sed sperantes, Domine ! 

3. 
Adsumus;-— oppressi, fessi, 

Criminnm sub pondere; 
Sed peccatis prsegravatis 

Parce nobis, Domine ! 
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4. 

Umbrd sub iniqud mortis 
Stemimur miserrim^ ; 

Opem manus tuse fortis 
Nobis prsebe, Domine ! 

5. 
Nos exaudi clamitantes 

E profundo carcere ! 
Nunquam frustra te vocantes 

Vocem edunt, Doimne ! 

6. 
Quod in lucem protulisti 

Nunquam spemis irat^, 
Et quae pridem creavisti 

Semper foves, Domine ! 

7. 
Per in nos tot bona millia 

Sparsa profusissim^, 
Ferque crucis mirabilia. 

Miserere, Domine ! 

8. 
Veniam atque pacem dare, 

Tuum est, Altissime ! 
Impii foret desperare, 

Te regentc, Domine ! 
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ODE. 
Ad Naturam ovtimam Maoistram< 

1. 
Dux Natora ! alma mater, 

Imperans justissim^ ! 
Quis tam miser cui noD datur 

Taa dona carpere ? 

2. 
Proli tuse contmnaci 

Tu indulges tener^ ; 
Fundens gremio e feraci 

Dulce, bonum, utile. 

3. 

Stulto te linquenti datur 

Vita tabens languid^ ; 
Te colentes comitatur 

Quies nescia fallere. 

4. 
Tacens, gemens, ridens, fremens, 

Omni vario habitu; — 
Imbri plurimo descendens, 

Vel armata tonitru ; — 
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5. 

Austri fiebili in planctu. 
In micante ftdmine ; — 

Avium in arguto cantu, 
Vel in apium murmure ; — 

6. 
Sive per arenas larger 

P&tet campus aridus, — 
Sen cum primo yere spargas 

Terram pictis floribus ; — 

7. 
Qualemcunque faciem gerens, 

Mentem vatis obleotas ; 
nii, sicut socio hserens, 

Aufers luctum, gaudium das. 

8. 
Fabri multi. Arte fulti, 

Omni mvo, (impift spe) 
Moliuntur, nugis, trids. 

Mater ! te obruere. 

9. 
Frustra tentant te celare, 

Frustra te ejidunt vi ; 
Jam fnturi poenas dare, 

Creat|>res improbi ! 
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10. 

Artem com superbia calcans, 

Imperatrix ubi vis, 
Ta repulsa, tu revulsa, 

Cert& lege recurris. 

11 
O si modo fas sit mihi 
Operoso carmine, 
Parvd mente, sed libente, 
Tuas laudes dicere ! 

12. 
Sordidis non ferar pennis. 

Tarn pnedaras tentans res ; — 
Veritatis fons perennis ! 

Magna Dei interpres! 

13. 
Caput ferrem tone elat^ 

Tcram intrans adytum ; 
Omas toft dignitate 

Supplicem vd infimmn. 

14. 
lUe concta tulit pnncta. 

Die palmam meruit. 
Tecum qui sodali junctft, 

Vivens, moriens, fefellit. 
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15. 

Malos mores et terrores 
Qui subjecit pedibus ; 

Veritatis et Naturae 
Auctor parilm sordidus ! 

16. 
Luce sedet in sereni, 

Nunquam ilium premet nox ; 
Dli vita pads plena ; — 

Vox Naturse Dei vox ! 

17. 
Sunt qui gemmas varias sectant ;- 

Sunt qui rosas petunt te ; — 
Alba lilia hos delectant, — 

nii gaudent iride : — 

18. 
Quicquid volunt, quicquid colunt, 

Prout libet, illis da ; 
O si meas crines cingat 

Semper virens hedera ! 

19. 
Sic instructa, sic inducta, 

Procul mundo, colam te ; 
Et malignum vulgus spemam, 

Sanctd solitudine ! 
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AD MUSAM. 

Album variorum poetarum carminibus impletura, 
MusAM adjutricem in elioendo solicitat. 

1. 

Opus coepi : Musa fave ! 

Nunc ut adsis, oro te ; 
Quid sit magnum, quid sit suave. 

Sine tuo numine ? 

2. 
Cantus optimos scrutamur ; 

Opem magnam adhibe ! 
Pensum ketiils persequamur, 

Te sodali, hkc in re. 

3. 
Vates lyrA cum canori 

Pulchri longo ordine, 
Dulcia nunc recludunt era, 

Tu, quos mavis, elige. 
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4. 
O altissimos labores ! 

NefEis tales spernere ; 
Curas fugant, molliunt mores 

Cum virtute comite. 

5. 
Omni sevo sapientes 

Studiis his delectant se ; 
Corda solvmit, deponentes 

SuoB lauros ante te. 

6. 
Nulla mora :— O puella 

Sacro monte descende ! 
Funde nectar, profer mella. 

Sparge flores e£fu8^ ! 
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AD TESTUDINEM MEAM. 

Testudo dulcis ! consors fidissima semper. 
Quae miserse miseros sonitus mihi reddis amic^ ! 
Garrula si cupio, iDinimo sed murmure lugens, 
Cum requies placet, et languet mens fessa dolore : 
Si spes fallaces, si mors trahit omnia secum, 
Te nunquam fallaccm, et adhuc te morte carentem, 
Et vita sine, suadentem me vivere, cemo. 
Si patriam fugio, fdgientem te quoque specto, 
£t sequeris fortunas exulis, exul et ipsa ! 
Si patriam lacrymo, moeroris fluctibus actam, 
" O psctriam miseram ! ** chordae clamare videntur. 
Nunc lento terras inimici pede vagamur, 
iEtemtim indocti torvum deponere vultom. 
Qui ex inimico se nunquam prsestabat amicum, 
Sed quondam victor, victor sine fine manebit. 
At tu, curarum requies, O sis mihi constans ! 
Nee sine jam chordas pendere ex arbore mcestas, 
^Quondam ut Judsei flebiles Babylonis in ork ;) 
Turpe pecus spemens, dulcissima carmina mitte, 
Amissosque Lares, quamvis dulcedine vana, 
Redde mihi, fallax blanda sub imagine veri ! 
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VALE! 
Ad Lsctorbm. 

1. 

Dulcis lector ! potens rector 

Fortunarum poetse ; 
Quern attolis,— quern demittis 

Rursus« — verso pollice ! 

2. 

O nequidquam fervet sestus 
In Bcriptorum pectore. 

Si tu, arbiter infestus, 
Eos orbes bon& spe ! 

3. 

Magni, tenuem oramus, — 

Immortales, timid^ 
Et mortali manus damus, — 

Famam rogitantes te. 
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4. 

Tristia vits cantu solor, 

Ne me carpas malign^ ! 
Te si unquam strinxit dolor 

Parce mibi misers ! 

5. 
Masse si Ausoniae placet 

Indulgere feminae, 
Ta quas nugas mecum facit 

Ne contemnas superb^ ! 

6. 
Rui nefas per vetitom. 

Hoc non nego insuls^, 
Sed mceroris cor oblitom^ 

Jocabatm* temer^. 

7. 
Si fragrantia serta nexi, 

Hsec dejeci ante te ; 
Sed ineptias si dilexi 

Oro veniam submiss^. 

8. 
Parmn noscis, nihil curas 

Quae in corda tenera, — 
Jactas quas in mentes pnras 

Inconsnlta spicola ! 
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9. 

Quare, ne sis ore torvo ; 

Frontem jmebe placidain ; 
Ex si veniam dares corvo, 

Heu, ne vexes colambam ! 

10. 
Nunc in manus dignicnres 

Decet lyram tradere ; 
FLamina languet, maroent flores ;- 

Vale ! lector optime. 
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147 



VALE! 

Ad Musam. 

1. 
Satis Insi. O benignam 

Musa, gratiam concede ! 
Me dimitte, pamm dignam 

Sacro too nemore. 

2. 
Si quid, at fietteor, erravi, 

Snmendo lyram temer^, 
Amando nimiiim cam peocavi, 

Ne me dariils conipe. 

3. 
Si mihi, qoam contemnis, datar 

Sic attolli sanct^ spe ; 
O f elices ter et qaater 

Qaeis arrides placidd ! 
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4. 

Tristem nunc repeto mundum, 
Sors maligna rapit me ; 

Nunc est mihi redemidam 
Ubi nil redolet te. 

5. 

Tamen cor sanctificatom, 
Onmi fortiter in re 

Geret se, quod olim datum, 
Casta Diva ! frui te. 

6. 
Vale, vale ! quid insanam 

Urget moras nectere ? 
En ! suspendo lyram vanam 

Sacro tuo nemore ! 
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TRANSLATIONS. 



PUERI LAMENTATIO DE FRATRE MORTE 

ABREPTO. 



(From Mrs, Hemans's Poem, " The Child's first grief," see her Works 
edited by her sister. Vol. 6., Page 194.) 



PUBR. 

" Heu ! amissum fratrem quaere, 

Piget solum ludere ; 
Veniunt apes pnmo vere. 

Sine dulci comite. 

" iEstas, culta variis bonis, 
Maestum non delectat me ; 

Picti nee papilionis 
Juvat cursum premere. 

*' Quos cum illo sevi flores 

Jacent incomposit^ ; 
Moerens parvulos cultores, 

Pendit vitis languid^. 
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'' Suos Sol festinans gressus, 
Omnes gaudio afficit ; 

Ego, desiderio fessus, 
Peto, quo nunc abiit ? *' 

Matbr. 

" O dilecte ! vana fingis ! 

Vanum, voces edere ; 
Aures ejus non perstringis, 

Morte dausas frigid^. 

" Vita illi, sicut rosse, 
Brevis et amabilis ; 

Sed quern petis luctuos^ 
Frustra terri conquiris. 

" Amplius vocare noli, 
Quid responsum tristi fit ? 

I ! ludendum tibi soli ; 
Hie ad astra pervenit." 



PUBR. 

" Aves, floridasque rivas 
Anne semper reliquit ? 

Longas horas per nstivas 
Heu ! nunquamne redibit ? 
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" Tunc non amplius errandum 

Nobis est in nemore ! 
Nee in pratis, quondam gratis. 

Cum ludebat juxta me ! " 

" O ludentem cum conspexi 

Fratrem mecum hilar^, 
Quare magis non dilexi 

Nunc abreptum sine spe ? " 



A3 
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AD MEMORIAM. 

From (joldsmith. 
( "0 Memory ! thou fond deceiver," &c.) 

O memoria ! blande fallax ! 

Gaudia luctu occupans ; 
Tam infests, tarn molests. 

Mentis portas reserans ! 

Inimica ! sicut mundus 
Jam oppresses opprimit ; 

Ita dolor vel profundus, 
Tuo risu gravior fit. 

Quern invadit omne malum 

Tu insuper castigas ; 
Tu susurrans, tu incurrens, 

Imo corde semper stas ! 
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DE SPE. 

From Goldsmith. 
( " The wretch coDdemn'd with life to part," &c. ) 

Miser jam jam morituros 

Nititur fovente spe ; 
Inter mala stat secm'as 

Et damnatus capite. 

Spes, cea tseda, nocte foedd, 
Succumbenti lumen dat ; 

Et quo magis nox increscit, 
Eo magis coruscat. 



AD NOVUM NATUM. r^J 

In gremio matris, nudus, recens natus, 

Jaces, vagitus edens miser^ ; 
Nee est natalis dies tibi gratus, 

Quamvis subrident omnes circum te. 

O liceat tibi culpd sic carere, 
Uty cum supremum iter carpere 

Pergis, contingat uni subridere. 

Cum onmes planctum edunt circum te ! 
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FROM POPE'S ELEGY, (h) 
On thb Dbath of an unfortunate Ladt. 

Line 80, ad finbm. 

Sic terr& condita nunc jacent ossa 
Quae noQ dignantur saxi munere ! 

Titulum, formam, famam tegunt fossa 
Floresque humili in cespite. 

Quid nunc te juvat quo sis patre nata, 
Vel qui amantes coluere te ? 

Seu quibus forma quondam fuit grata, 
Vel quo te jactes ortam sanguine ? 

Pulvis et umbra ; — olim quae omata 
Nequidquam eras omni decore ; 

Et pulvifi erunt ora qui elata 
Ad sidera nimc tollunt superb^ ! 

Vatibus ipsis Lethi calcanda via, 
Oblitis Musse dulcis tutelse ; 

Cum quibus cecinere voce pia. 
Laudato nil juvante carmine ! 

Et me cum premit sempitema quies, 

Defunctum vitse ludo futile, 
Tum demum tuam rapiet summa dies 

Dolcem imaginem e pectore ! 
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cc 



FROM YOUNG. 

NiOHT THE THIRD, LINE 124. 

Queen lilies, and ye painted populace," &e. 

(E^XAMETEBS.) 



Reginse pictae ! gens O pulcherrima mundi ! 
Lilia, quels dulces in pratis degere vitas 
Est mos, matutino et formas spargere rore : 
N3anphse ! quae roseas solitse sunt tingere sole 
Frontes, et nitidis mox prselucere puellis 
Narcissam prseter meam. Od6res carpere vestros 
Gratum illi, dum vita fuit. Tunc crescere in altum 
niius et curd perlsetos toUere vultus ; 
Puraque munera legit, digna cui pura placerent. 
Vse pulchris ftigitivis ! mortalium ut genus omne ; 
Nobis arridetis, — at irridere liceret. 
Quod nos cum simus, vos sicuti, jam perituri, 
Nos soli flentes, sic flebimus omne per sevum ! 



FINIS. 
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NOTES TO THE TRANSLATIONS. 



Note (a). The metre of this and of the following translation is in 
imitation of the English elegiac verse. I subjoin these exquisite lines in 
the original, as they are not commonly met with ; they are said to be firom 
the Persian by Sir William Jones. 



"TO A NEW-BORN INFANT." 

" On parent's knee, a naked new-bom child,** 
" Weeping thou saf st, whilst all about thee smiTd :** 

" So live that, sinking in thy last long sleep" 
" Calm thou may*st smile, whilst all around thee weep !" 



Note (h). I give the original, as this unrivalled poet is not where he 
should be, namely, in every one's hands. 

" So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name 

" That once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 

" How bv'd, how honoured once, avails thee not 

" To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

" A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

<* Tis all thou art, and all the proud shaJl be ! 

" Poets themselves must fall like those they sung, 

" Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 

" Even he whose soul now melts in mournful lays, 

** Shall shortiy want the generous tear he pays ; 

" Then from his closing eye thy form shall part, 

'* And the last pang shall tear tiiee from his heart ; 

^ Life's idle business at one gasp be o'er, 

" The muse forgpt, and thou beloved no more !" 
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